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HE Electricity Bill, which passed its Second 
Reading on Tuesday, shows the Tories at 
their best, as the Economy Bill shows them 
at their worst. The one is a large scheme conceived in 
the public interest; the other is a mean scheme, 
alleged to be in the public interest, but in fact designed 
to save the pockets of the well-to-do at the expense of 
vital social services. The Electricity Bill is, of course, 
by no means an ideal measure, and its defects were 
clearly shown up by Labour speakers. The Labour 
Party’s main ground of opposition to it was, as Mr. 
Snowden said, that it did not propose effective co-ordina- 
tion. Nevertheless it is a considerable step in the right 
direction—so considerable a step, indeed, that it has 
caused a panic among the Anti-Socialist Die-hards on 
the Government benches. These timid souls were 
twitted by Mr. Lloyd George in an amusing speech. 
Why should they be afraid, he asked, of this little drop 
of nationalisation, when the Prime Minister, by adopting 
the Coal Commission Report, was shortly going to 
drench them in a shower bath of it? Cold comfort, 
indeed! Mr. Lloyd George seems to be a good deal 
more kindly disposed to public ownership than he was 
when he tore up the Sankey Commission proposals. 
We hope he will continue to develop in the faith, and 
persuade others of the fastidious Liberals to develop 
with him. 








a * * 


It is not likely, however, that the Electricity Bill will 
have a smooth passage. Owing to the Labour amend- 
ment for rejection on Second Reading, the Tory objectors 
were not able to put up any effective resistance on 
Tuesday. But it is clear that they will have a good 


deal to say at the Committee stage. Meanwhile, the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers has entered the field, 
with a demand that the Bill shall be referred to a 
committee of inquiry representing the electrical interests. 
Already there are rumours that the Government is 
considering the acceptance of substantial modifications 
in the Bill, in order to placate the opposition among its 
own followers. An attempt is evidently to be made 
to reproduce the fiasco of 1919, when the Electricity 
Bill of that year was not allowed to pass until it had 
been rendered useless by the omission of its compulsory 
clauses. The vested interests mean to fight hard against 
any scheme of co-ordination which will interfere with 
them, or limit their right to charge what they please 
and to supply what areas they please at what frequency 
suits them best. But can Mr. Baldwin, who has held 
out large promises about the effects of his electricity 
scheme, afford to let the vested interests wreck this 
measure ? He has little enough to show for his period 
of office, even if the Bill goes through. The Prime 
Minister, however, is a mild man, and the vested 
interests are very powerful and well entrenched, and they 
have strong hopes of forcing a compromise from him. 
But, as we pointed out last week, he cannot compromise 
without making his Bill unworkable, and we trust that 


he will withstand the temptation. 
* * * 


There was never any real doubt about the result of 
the by-election at Bothwell, which is essentially a 
mining constituency, with an impregnably solid Labour 
vote. Nor, in the circumstances of the moment, is 
the greatly increased Labour majority at all surprising. 
It would be a very curious mining constituency that 
could not be counted on to return a Labour member by 
a big majority in these days. Even the insignificance 
of the Liberal poll no longer causes any surprise. The 
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mining districts were once the strongholds of working- 
class Liberalism; but that phase is definitely past. 
The Conservative candidate seems to have made great 
efforts to explain away the Coal Commission’s declara- 
tion that miners’ wages must be reduced, and to have 
committed himself to some very extraordinary state- 
ments on the point. But the miners probably studied 
the Report for themselves, and were left in no doubt 
as to its meaning. Bothwell does not mean that there 
will inevitably be a mining strike in May; but it does 
show the strength of the opposition which may be 
expected to Mr. Baldwin’s proposal for acceptance of 
the Commission’s findings just as they stand. The 
impracticability of the wage-cut recommendations 
must by now be clear to everyone. What remains to 
be seen is whether the owners, who will have met the 
miners again before these words appear, will put 
themselves out to find a workable alternative. The 
next move is with them. Then, with the owners’ and 
the Government’s policies before them, the miners will 
have to face the situation. They will probably do this 
at a national conference during the coming week. 


a * * 


The “battle for the seats” at Geneva diverted 
attention from other matters of considerable interest 
which were before the Council of the League last month. 
One of the most important of these was the report 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission on the troubles 
in Syria. The report contains some very severe 
criticism of the French administration. It begins 
by complaining that the mandatory Power has not 
supplied the Commission with proper information. 
Then, after recognising the difficulties which con- 
fronted France in taking up her task in Syria, it goes 
on to deal with the charges made against her policy 
and actions there. Some of these charges are dis- 
missed, but on a number of counts an adverse verdict 
is found. The judicial system is regarded as unsatis- 
factory. The financial blunder, by which the Syrian 
pound was tied to the French franc, is condemned. 
As regards the rebellion, the mandatory Power comes 
in for the strongest censure for its mishandling of the 
Druses. Reference is made to the “ abuses of authority ” 
under Captain Carbillet and to the “ obstinacy ” 
and high-handedness of General Sarrail. On the 
measures taken to repress the revolt, the Commission 
reserves judgment pending the report of an inquiry 
that M. de Jouvenel is carrying out. But it gives a 
pretty clear hint that it doubts the defensibility of some 
of those measures. Finally, it blames the mandatory 
Power for lack of continuity in policy, which has 
resulted in too frequent constitutional and administra- 
tive changes, and in ill-considered measures carried 
out by inexperienced officials with all too little regard 
for the principle of the mandate. This report has 
been forwarded by the Council of the League to the 
French Government. The French Government will 
hardly relish it, but they have the solace of knowing 
that the Commission has no wish to deprive them of their 
mandate, believing, as it does, in M. de Jouvenel’s good 
faith and ability to repair the errors of the past. 


* * * 


Mr. Churchill’s reference to the Russian debt last 
week was a straw to show the way the wind is blowing. 
There have, indeed, been other straws, as we pointed 
out in these columns some time back. There has 
been much talk in Russia of a reopening of negotiations, 
and we believe that the Soviet Government is ready to 
enter into them in a spirit of genuine accommodation. 
Even the Association of British Creditors of Russia 
has been sitting up and taking notice. But the 
British Government has hitherto not been very on- 
coming, and the Chancellor's hint is taken as a welcome 
sign that scruples have been conquered in Whitehall 





as well as in the Kremlin. Mr. Churchill was careful 
to say that we did not abrogate any of our claims. 
But he did not mean by that that we should ask for 
payment in full of the sum of £800,000,000—the total 
of Russian indebtedness quoted by Mr. Snowden. 
He declared, in fact, that “‘we should not treat Russia 
with less consideration than we have treated other 
debtors.”” That, in view of the terms we have made with 
Italy, looks pretty hopeful. Some of the commentators 
have fastened on Mr. Snowden’s statement that, as 
with France and Italy, so with Russia, he would advocate 
justice to ourselves before magnanimity to another 
country. It is a sound principle, we agree. But it 
must not be applied—and we do not believe that Mr. 
Snowden would apply it—in such a way as to impede 
a reasonable settlement. A very large measure of 
magnanimity to Russia will be quite compatible 
with justice to this country—and indeed of material 
advantage to this country. We want Russian trade 
and Russian orders and the employment that they 
will give in our hard-hit industries. 
* * * 


The visit of Dr. Ramek, the Austrian Chancellor, 
to Berlin has naturally roused expectations amongst 
those who hope for, or are afraid of, the union of 
Austria with Germany. But the utmost discretion 
has been maintained, and the delicate subject has, 
in public at any rate, been studiously avoided. We 
imagine, however, that it has been discussed in private, 
and we should not be surprised to hear that the German 
Government were cool about an Anschluss. Despite 
all the arguments in favour of it, including strong 
ties of sympathy, it is felt that the incorporation of 
Austria in the German Reich would, as things are, 
be a burden rather than a blessing. Moreover, as 
things are, the project is not practical politics. France, 
Italy, Czecho-Slovakia and other Succession States, 
cling passionately to the isolation of Austria, and until 
they, or most of them, have changed their minds, the 
Anschluss will be as remote as the moon. But Dr. 
Ramek has, we hope, achieved something in the matter 
of economic arrangements, both in Berlin and in Prague. 
The commerce and the industries of Austria, as everyone 
knows, are badly crippled by the tariff restrictions 
that have been set up since the war in the various 
countries of Central Europe. There has been some 
little improvement in this respect of late in the Success- 
ion States. But there is still urgent need for the lower- 
ing of tariff walls. If Dr. Ramek has managed to push 
down a few feet of bricks, he has done well. 

* * * 


The political crisis in Roumania has taken an odd 
turn. M. Bratianu’s Government resigned on Saturday 
and there was doubt about its successor. Its successor 
ought to have been a coalition of the two strongest 
Opposition groups—the National Party (right-wing 
Liberals) and the Peasant Party (left-wing Liberals). 
Negotiations had taken place between these two, 
but the Nationals would not concede sufficiently good 
terms to the Peasants. It seemed that all hopes of 
a combination had broken down, and the odds were on 
General Averescu, the chief of the small People’s Party. 
On Monday afternoon, however, the King was informed 
that a coalition had been agreed to, and it was expected 
that he would send for M. Maniu, the National Party 
leader. He sent instead for General Averescu. General 
Averescu has already formed his Cabinet, which 
includes two defections from the National Party. 
If his Government lasts, it will mean a continuance 
of reaction; for though the People’s Party and the 
Liberal Party of M. Bratianu are separate organisations, 
their policies are indistinguishable by the naked eye. 
Both, in fact, are conservatives. There are the elections 
to be got through, it is true. But probably the new 
Government is not frightened by the prospect. The 
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art of gerrymandering is well-understood in Roumania, 
and an electoral law passed the other day provides 
that a party which gets 40 per cent. of the total votes 
polled shall have 65 per cent. of the seats in the 


Chamber. 


* k 


The Ministry of Labour has issued this week a Memo- 
randum in which it argues against the view that the 
official figures showing a substantial reduction in 
unemployment are unreliable, because the new restric- 
tions on benefit have caused widespread cancellation 
of registration at the Employment Exchanges. The 
Memorandum seeks to prove that the number of 
registrations cancelled on this ground does not exceed 
10,000. It is difficult for an outsider to judge the 
soundness of this conclusion, which seems, on the face 
of it, paradoxical. But, even if the Ministry of Labour 
were right, its conclusions would not affect the accuracy 
of the point which we have steadily urged—that the 
restrictions on unemployment benefit are directly 
responsible for the big increase that has taken place 
in outdoor relief under the Poor Law. We should be 
glad to believe that the number of unemployed is 
actually diminishing; but, if that is so, there is all 
the less reason for so hardening the conditions affecting 
benefits as to drive more and more of this reduced 
number to the Poor Law for relief. And, if the Ministry 
of Labour is right about the fall in unemployment, 
we should like to know more definitely into what 
occupations these re-employed workers are being 
absorbed. From the figures of production in the great in- 
dustries it does not look as if they were finding jobs there, 


Are they being absorbed into unproductive jobs? 
* * * 


The question of an agricultural labourers’ strike in 
Norfolk still hangs in the balance. The labourers have 
voted for a strike; but the National Agricultural 
Workers’ Union is naturally eager to find a way of 
settlement if it can. During the past few days there 
have been constant goings to and fro between the 
Agricultural Wages Board and its County Committee, 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the farmers and the 
Union. The men are asking for a wage of 35s. a week ; 
but they would obviously be ready to compromise in 
order to avoid a strike. The farmers’ answer so far has 
been a plea of inability to pay more than the 29s. now in 
force. But this is not a living wage, and was accepted 
only under duress and as a temporary measure during 
the worst period of the agricultural slump. There has 
admittedly been some recovery since, and it seems 
clear that the industry ought to be charged with a 
living wage as a first claim upon its product. Wages in 
and about Norfolk are, we believe, the lowest in the 
whole country, though the Norfolk agriculturists 
are certainly among the best and most skilled. Claims 
for higher wages have been put off long enough on 
the plea that it is necessary to wait until the Govern- 
ment’s measures for helping the industry mature. 
It has long been evident that the Government has no 
intention of taking any step that will materially 
alter the situation. The workers are therefore thrown 
back on their own resources, and compelled to threaten 
a strike. But, if the farmers are wise, they will make 
concessions at once. The present conditions cannot 


be defended. 


* * * 


The Independent Labour Party is holding its Annual 
Conference, as usual, at Easter. This year’s agenda 
shows clear signs of a movement to the left. The 
National Council’s resolutions embody an attempt to 
work out an immediate Socialist policy, under the 
slogan of “‘ Socialism in Our Time.” The favourite 


for the Chairmanship is Mr. James Maxton, of the Clyde 
group. The conference will be asked to endorse the 
proposal for reopening negotiations with Moscow for 
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the creation of an inclusive Socialist International. 
To this last proposal, which is most unlikely to lead to 
any result, we attach little importance; but the 
change in the tone of the National Council’s Report 
and resolutions undoubtedly embodies a real change 
of front. Though the I.L.P. furnished to the Labour 
Government of 1924 both the Prime Minister and the 
majority of his Cabinet colleagues, there was a good 
deal of discontent in its ranks because the broad 
Socialist issues were not sufficiently raised. These 
criticisms were only muttered at the time, for fear of 
embarrassing the Government and the Labour Party. 
They can now be freely voiced without that fear. 
There is a strong feeling that the I.L.P. has no reason 
for its separate existence, within the Labour Party 
but essentially distinct from it, unless it stands for a 
clear-cut Socialist policy and acts as a driving force. 
The difficulty, of course, is to find the policy and to 
reconcile it with conditions of parliamentary expediency. 
This is what the National Council has tried, by its 
resolutions, to do. The debates at the Conference 
will be watched with great interest; for the 
I.L.P. is still so far the key group within the Labour 
Party that a new orientation on its part would have 
no small influence on the policy of the Party as a whole. 

* * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Free Staters can 
be excused for pulling long faces over the discovery 
that they may think themselves lucky if Government 
expenditure for a long time to come is kept as low as 
twenty-five millions a year. In pre-Treaty days it 
was almost blasphemy to doubt that under a native 
administration income-tax would drop to sixpence, 
or that British manufacturers would be falling over one 
another in the race to transfer their concerns to our 
favoured shores. If Ministers cannot hope to escape 
the reaction created by the dimming of these bright 
hopes, they have some reason to complain of the kind 
of criticism which is now directed against them. 
Practically all the newspapers, instead of facing the 
fact that the situation can be improved only by in- 
creasing production, have borrowed the cry of squander- 
mania from certain of their English contemporaries, 
and are clamouring for axes of the Geddes pattern, 
with no real hope that these will be forthcoming, 
or that if they were they could be used to obtain the 
desired results. Opposition in the Dail is even more 
futile. Most of the critics appear to have crammed 
up their case from the newspaper onslaughts, with the 
object less of defeating the Government proposals 
than of winning for themselves a little cheap popularity. 
In a country where it is of the first importance to get 
rid of the delusion that State action can make good all 
economic shortcomings and defects, this reckless 
irresponsibility on the part of Parliamentary representa- 
tives is a greater menace to progress than were the 
land-mines and bombs of the Irregulars. As it happens, 
the Republicans are so absorbed in their new crop of 
domestic troubles as to be unable to exploit a situation 
that offers ideal opportunities to any party leader 
worth his salt. Having deposed Mr. de Valera, Father 
O’Flanagan has transferred his affections to Mr. James 
Larkin, at a time when Larkinism is in a state of 
complete collapse in Dublin, its sole remaining strong- 
hold. It will be interesting to see how Mr. de Valera 
takes this latest twist of Sinn Fein policy, and still 
more piquant to follow the attempts to reconcile 
Republican tenant-proprietors to Communism of the 
Moscow brand. Irish politics never lack surprises, 
but the new alliance is certainly the queerest blend 
that has emerged for many a day. 

* * * 


As Mr. Low does not find it possible to produce his 
sketches of prominent persons every week, we shall in 
future publish them fortnightly. 


ok 
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FASCISM TRIUMPHANT 


AST Sunday was a gala day in Rome. The 
Fascists were celebrating the seventh birthday 
of their movement, and they did it with the 
usual enthusiasm and, so far as we can gather, an 
unusual abstention from head-breaking. Signor Musso- 
lini delivered another of his familiar harangues. He 
castigated the Opposition parties, democracy, Parlia- 
mentarianism, his foreign detractors, and the champions 
of the murdered Matteotti. He blew sonorous blasts 
on his own trumpet. In an incredibly short space of 
time, he said, Italy had been equipped with laws which 
would restore the national life. The problem of Capital 
and Labour had been completely solved. The Italian 
character was being remodelled, and _ presently, 
“when the wheel of destiny comes round, we shall 
be prepared to seize it and turn it according to our 
will.” What this last prophecy meant we do not 
know, and probably his hearers did not know. But 
it was enough for them that the demonstration was a 
huge success. To those who can look below the surface 
of things it was singularly unconvincing. 

A correspondent in another column of this issue 
takes us to task for casting aspersions on the Fascist 
régime in Italy. He asks what right we have to 
interfere in the affairs of a friendly foreign nation. 
Of course, we claim no such right, but only the right 
of criticism, which is a very different thing from 
interference. We objected strongly a few years ago 
to the launching of ‘‘ White”’ armies against the Russian 
Soviets, and we should object equally strongly to the 
launching of “Red” or “Pink” armies against 
Signor Mussolini. Moreover, despite our dislike of 
the Bolshevik and of the Fascist doctrines, we want 
the best possible relations with both Soviet Russia 
and Fascist Italy. We are certainly no less lovers 
of Italy than our correspondent. But we draw a 
distinction between Italy and Fascism, and, since the 
British press is happily not controlled from Rome, we 
shall continue to say what we—and the majority of 
thinking Englishmen—hold to be the truth about the 
Fascist philosophy and practice. If any particular 
grounds of justification are wanted, there are two 
very obvious ones. In the first place, Signor Mussolini 
is not content with imposing Fascism on Italy; he 
preaches its necessity for us and for other peoples who 
are suffering from democracy. In the second place, 
no government can demand that its foreign policy shall 
be immune from criticism abroad, and Signor Mussolini’s 
foreign policy is one that invites the sharpest scrutiny 
in this country. 

In the course of his speech on Sunday I] Duce 
observed: “To the responsible authorities in foreign 
States we say, ‘ You will have to go through what 
we have gone through—if you want to live you must 
do away with garrulous Parliamentary institutions. 
You must give authority to the executive power.” 
We do not suppose that this advice quickened Mr. 
Baldwin’s pulse when—or if—he read it. But doubtless 
it has stimulated the lighter brains in his party—from 
the gentlemen of the Morning Post, who are chronically 
drunk on Mussolini’s dogmas, to the retired colonels 
and the bank clerks who strut in his shirts. And there 
are even some more prudent persons, it seems, on 
whom the achievements of Fascism have made an 


impression. What are the achievements of Fascism ? 
Not merely, as our correspondent suggests, the cleansing 
of the political and social life of Italy. If and in so far 
as Fascism did that—and did it by fair methods—it 
is entitled to praise. In point of fact, however, a 
considerable part of the improvement for which Signor 
Mussolini claims credit is not attributable to Fascism 
at all. He boasts that he overthrew Bolshevism in 
Italy. But it is questionable whether the ebullition 
of industrial unrest that came, in Italy as elsewhere, 
after the war could be seriously regarded as a “ Bol- 
shevik peril,” and in any case it certainly did not 
need an armed revolution to dissipate it. Nor did it 
need an armed revolution to abolish begging in the 
streets or to make the trains run to time, nor even, 
we believe, to effect the political and social reforms 
that Italy undoubtedly required. And how far can 
the claim that the present prosperity of Italy is due 
to Fascism be substantiated? The Fascists are 
balancing their budgets, it is true, and they are going 
to pay a fraction of their foreign debt; but others 
might have done the same without much difficulty. 
There is no unemployment in northern Italy; but 
this appears to be due almost entirely to the large 
emigration of the native workmen to France. There 
is unemployment in southern Italy, because the 
customary emigration from there to the United States 
has been cut off. 
* But let us grant that Italy has got order and a 
considerable degree of material prosperity under the 
Fascist régime. There still remains the question of 
the methods by which she got those benefits, and the 
price she is continuing to pay for them. The methods 
of the Black Shirt revolutionists were deplorable. They 
were not an oppressed class goaded into revolt against 
injustice and persecution. They represented the power- 
ful interests of the country—industrialists, landlords, 
Army officers. Mussolini was not their master, but 
their instrument. He was, and is, that exceedingly 
useful creature—the poacher turned gamekeeper. He 
was, and is, the megaphone through which the oligarchs 
practise demagogy on the masses. That he has great 
talents we do not deny, and we are not concerned to 
dispute his Napoleonic conception of himself. We 
merely point out that the movement of which he was 
the figure-head was not, as it is often represented, a 
spontaneous rising of the lowly to put down the mighty 
from their seats. It was a rising of power against 
weakness. The weak were not all innocent, and it is 
possible to excuse—even to applaud—the Fascists for 
taking a short way with corruption and incompetence and 
mere subversive mischief. But they did not stop there. 
They destroyed good with bad; they trampled on 
institutions and associations with a savage and undis- 
criminating fury. They persecuted and beat and shot 
individuals who remonstrated with them. And now 
they have made violence, which they began by offering 
as a charm to cure a diseased Italy, into a golden calf 
which a regenerated Italy must worship in perpetuity. 
We do not believe that this is a wholesome religion 
for the Italians, or for any other civilised nation. We 
are told by the full-blooded Fascists that democracy 
and constitutional government are rotten devices for 
producing anarchy. We are told by their milder 
apologists in this country that though democracy may 
work here, it will not work in Italy, and that any 
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system of government must be tested by its results. 
So be it. What, then, are the results of Fascism in 
Italy ? Order and discipline—good things in them- 
selves, but not quite so good if they have to be main- 
tained by ceaseless dragooning. Nor are order and 
discipline the sole results of Fascist policy. The liber- 
ties of which Italy has been deprived are substantial 
liberties, vital to a European nation in the twentieth 
century. They are not mere licenses which threaten 
authority in the State, unless indeed that authority is a 
usurpation. Freedom of speech has gone; freedom 
of the Press, freedom of association, self-government 
in national and local affairs—all these have gone. Of 
those who object to tyranny some have been driven 
into exile, some are in hiding at home, and others are 
sullenly acquiescing, because they and their children 
must live. It is ludicrous to depict this acquiescence 
as cheerful consent, and to suggest that all Italy, with 
the exception of a few atrabilious rebels, is enthusiastic 
for the Fascist régime. Signor Mussolini and _ his 
friends are, we believe, sitting on a voleano. It is not 
likely that he will persuade our “ responsible authori- 
ties ” to seek a similar seat; but he may succeed in 
doing some little mischief by exciting our irresponsibles. 

The greatest potentiality for mischief, however, so 
far as the outside world is concerned, lies in the foreign 
policy of the Fascist Government. It is inevitable that 
violence and lust for power at home should lead to 
violence and lust for power abroad. Signor Mussolini 
is at no pains to conceal his disdain of pacific principles, 
and his ambitions for the aggrandisement of Italy. It 
is true he occasionally pays lip service to the League 
of Nations, but he does it with a contemptuous grin. 
He has made it clear—and his newspapers never weary 
of dotting his “i’s ” and crossing his “ t’s ”—that he 
will “‘stand no nonsense from the League.” It is 
true he occasionally protests that Italy is not Imperialis- 
tic ; but he constantly holds out to this unimperialistic 
Italy the promise of an Empire. Where is it to be? 
In the Mediterranean ? In Africa? In Western Asia ? 
In Central Europe? Nobody quite knows, but all 
who are within his orbit—Turkey, the Balkan States, 
the Czechs, the Austrians, the French—are suspicious 
and jumpy. And in this state of things, even if we 
are not involved directly in any of his plans, British 
interests are most certainly affected. Our prime interest 
is peace, and our complaint against Fascist Italy is that 
she is a disturber of the peace. Fascism, with its basis 
of violence, its exaltation of the nationalist State, and 
its pinchbeck romanticism, is a dangerous irritant. 
Signor Mussolini and those behind him may be patriots, 
but their patriotism savours of Louis XIV. and 
Bonaparte rather than of Garibaldi and Mazzini and 
Cavour. Its success can only spell disaster. 


SAID THE... 


Paris, March 29th. 

AID the German: 
Perhaps you, the French, begin to understand the 
anguish which we, the Germans, experienced in the 
years which witnessed the irrevocable fall of the mark. We 
were accused of the most gigantic swindle. We were told 
every day that in a spirit of perversity we preferred to 
suffer as a nation uncountable miseries rather than pay 
reparations. That our bad financial management was 
deliberate, that the repeated measures of inflation were 





intentional, that the depreciation of the currency was 
organised—was not according to you to be doubted. Yet 
to-day you have entered upon the same path which infallibly 
conducts a country to bankruptcy. The rentiers have 
already lost nine-tenths of their investments and are 
facing total ruin. Those who have foreseen the débfcle 
in time have, for the most part, secured themselves when- 
ever possible in foreign countries, or have placed their 
money in tangible property. After the flight from the 
mark, the flight from the franc! It is true that even now 
the mass of the people, which earns sufficient wages and 
has plenty of employment, is indifferent—exhibiting that 
smiling philosophy of life which is characteristically French. 
It is true that the price of commodities has not risen as 
swiftly as the france has fallen. But beware! Sooner 
or later economic troubles must accompany the effort of 
restoration, and the longer the effort is delayed the worse 
will be the consequences. Economic troubles may easily 
mean grave social troubles, and France, though patient, 
is in the final resort explosive. There is still time to react, 
but, unfortunately, your Parliament, which is afraid of 
imposing unpopular measures, and thus by its lack of 
courage is making itself much more unpopular than it 
could become by the most drastic acts, shows no signs of 
emerging from its congenital incapacity. You say it is 
absurd to compare the situation of France with the situation 
of Germany in 1923. Certainly one must agree with you, 
but remember there was a moment when Germany’s fiscal 
position was precisely the same as France’s fiscal position 
to-day. The unpleasant progress is relatively slow until 
the edge of the precipice is reached . . . 


Said the Italian : 

How bitterly you, the French, have spoken of us, the 
Italians, because we accepted the régime of Fascism. 
It is unnecessary to recal) your history, with its long episodes 
of Plebiscitary Dictatorships. Let us confine ourselves to 
the present. All the symptoms which preceded in Italy the 
coup d’état of the Black Shirts are to be found in France. 
You have an impotent Chamber concerned chiefly with the 
miserable interests of political groups. It offers an extra- 
ordinary spectacle of petty tactics, intrigues, ambitions, 
personal quarrels, combinations, struggles to regain power, 
and struggles to retain power. After the union sacrée of 
the war, France, who has equally vital problems confronting 
her, is torn asunder. The nation has been divided on 
issues which are not urgent. The parties fight around 
scraps of doctrines. There are interminable Byzantine 
debates. Realities are forgotten or are not understood. 
France is not Italy, you say, and one may without undue 
difficulty accept the platitude. But when sententiousness 
has done its worst remember that like conditions produce 
like results, and if care is not taken conditions will exist 
which will call for a Directoire which, in its turn, will give 
birth to a Dictator. There is endless talk of democracy, 
of democratic taxation, of democratic legislation, but 
do you not see that you are bringing democracy into dis- 
repute by a false application of democratic principles ? 
Parliament is discredited as it has not been discredited 
since the middle of the nineteenth century. All kinds 
of associations are launching manifestoes, declaring that 
France must save herself not with, but in spite of, the 
deputies. The Bloc des Gauches has, after demonstrating 
its failure, broken imto pieces. If Radicalism means 
anything it cannot be confounded with Socialism. If 
Socialism is, in its conception, anti-bourgeois, it cannot 
surrender itself into the keeping of a bourgeois party. 
Socialism and Radicalism can no more mx than oil and 
water, unless one or the other loses its essential virtue. 
Perhaps Herriot’s horses and Herriot’s men will try to 
put the Bloc together again, but they cannot succeed. 
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There seems to be no majority for any positive purpose, 
and the wiles of Briand cannot help the nation. There is 
much to be said against Fascism and Mussolini, but the 
circumstances are rapidly fashioning a French form of 
Fascism and a Mussolini on the French pattern. Even in 
foreign politics I confess that I like my country’s attitude 
better. The Brenner? We need no guarantee for the 
Brenner. We are able to defend our frontiers. Flam- 
boyant ? If you please—but a country which is conscious 
of itself and proud of itself is likely to go farther than a 
country which is conscious only of the dangers it runs, and 
is anxious to secure protection. Look at what is happening 
between Italy and Jugoslavia—indeed between Italy and 
the Little Entente in general. We are taking the diplomatic 
leadership of Central Europe, which not long ago belonged 
to France. Do we suffer in our debt settlements because 
we are respected and are not willing to make every con- 
cession, and are not afraid to speak out boldly? On the 
contrary. Throughout the Continent Parliamentary insti- 
tutions are proving inadequate. They cannot stand the 
test. Nowhere do they work well—neither in Spain nor 
in Czecho-Slovakia, neither in Hungary nor in Greece, 
nor in Russia... 


Said the Russian : 

Of all the adversaries of Bolshevism you, the French, 
were the most active, and we Russians were enclosed in 
a cordon sanitaire. But our Governments last while yours 
fall like ninepins. Seven Finance Ministers in a year, 
five Cabinets in the same period! Doubtless we have 
evolved, but we cannot be as terrible as was supposed, 
since even your Radical Party looked with favour last 
Sunday on the candidature of two out-and-out Communists 
in the bye-election of the second section of Paris—which 
is a third of the whole capital. The movement is to the 
Left, and it is only in accelerating that movement that 
ultimate salvation is to be found. Think what was 
implied in that election! On the first ballot the two 
candidates whom you have called Fascist, and the two 
candidates who are veritably called Communist, led the 
field. The Radicals and Socialists also ran—but were 
left near the post. Thereupon, for the second ballot, the 
Radicals and Socialists withdrew their candidates, and 
their chiefs openly said it was more important to bar the 
way to Fascism than to combat Communism. Some of 
the Radicals of the school of Franklin-Bouillon protested, 
asserting that the true danger lay in a Communist victory. 
But the bulk of the Radicals appeared to accept the 
Herriotist theory that it would be better to assist the 
Communists to win than to permit Fascism to score a 
success. It was not to be expected that the rank and 
file would unanimously vote Communist, but surely the 
episode is sufficiently significant. No wonder that the 
name of Kerensky is again being spoken. We Com- 
munists can exercise an influence on the Socialists, and the 
Socialists on the Radicals. We do not suppose that many 
of the voters know what Communism means, but we— 
like the Fascists—can muster discontents and rally the 
revolters to our banner. For a long time the debts question 
stood between France and Russia, even after the recognition 
of the Soviets by M. Herriot. But to-day a Russo-French 
Conference in Paris will, it is hoped, reach some arrange- 
ment. After all, what is the essential difference between 
our attitude on debts and the French attitude on debts ? 


Said the American : 

How are we to believe in the sincerity of France when 
she professes to be pacific? Has not Ambassador Houghton 
reported that the French are Imperialist and militarist ? 
Are they not enemies of disarmament? Have they not 
drawn up such conditions as will render the proposed 


conference futile? Have they not endeavoured to pack 
the Council of the. League of Nations with their protégés 
and to form in Europe alliances which would preserve for 
them the hegemony of the Continent? Is there any 
difference between the League of Nations and the Holy 
Alliance of 1815? Was not the Locarno Pact a mere 
sham? Immediately the French set to work to discover 
a counterpoise to Germany, and because they encouraged 
the smaller Powers to put forward their claims at the 
moment when Germany was to receive a seat on the 
Council, the League is to all intents and purposes wrecked. 
We have done well to keep out of all these manceuvres. 
The Machiavellism of Continental diplomacy confirms us 
in our view that Europe is hopeless and _ incorrigible. 
Perhaps Mr. Houghton is a little unjust, perhaps he 
exaggerates, but we have a horror of dealings that are not 
perfectly straightforward. Besides, is not France running 
two wars at the present time—one in Syria and the other 
in Morocco? Decidedly we are right in insisting on the 
payment of our debts. 


Said the Englishman : 

There is much truth in these allegations, though we 
cannot endorse them entirely. At the expense of our 
national pride we must admit that Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
misrepresenting British opinion, is partly responsible for 
the fiasco of Geneva. At any rate, we are now justified 
in pressing on our side for an early debt settlement. 
England is the true victim of the war. She has lost 
markets owing to the agitation caused by the bellicosity 
and intransigence of France. She alone is paying 
America, although a much larger debt is owing to her by 
France and by other European Powers. She has made the 
most generous offer and means to collect only a sum 
equivalent to that which she has undertaken to pay to 
America. France is scandalously mismanaging her finances, 
but that is no reason why she should evade her obligations 
to us. Her behaviour both in internal and external affairs 
is incredible, but we cannot therefore stand aside, forego 
our rightful claims, and pledge ourselves in any circum- 
stances again to go to the rescue of France. . . 


Said the Frenchman : 

Apparently there is against us a coalition of critics. 
It is extremely disheartening. Nobody gives us any 
thanks for our efforts of conciliation. The more we 
concede the harder are we kicked. Such _ unfairness, 
such ingratitude, is terrible. There are people in our 
own country who say we have yielded so much that we 
are in danger of losing our rank as a first-class nation. 
It is not easy to defend Parliament, but the idea that we 
have anything to gain, as had the Germans, by neglecting 
our finances is preposterous. Our financial situation is 
due, above all, to the fact that we were promised repar- 
ations on a large scale, and were romantic enough to believe 
in those promises. Each year has seen a renewed attempt 
to balance the budget. Each year has seen an undoubted 
intrinsic improvement in spite of the bearing of the franc. 
It is not the present administration which is altogether 
to blame, but past administrations, and they are to be 
excused by our trustfulness. A country that is trustful 
is not a country that is designing. We cannot accept 
lessons from Germany whose recalcitrancy, supported 
by other countries, has brought about a situation which 
is unpleasant, but is not desperate. The French people 
are sound at heart. They are willing to bear any burdens 
which are now deemed necessary. They clamour to be 
allowed to make fitting contributions to the State. The 
dispute has only been about the precise methods which 
should be adopted. As for our debts we have never 
denied them, but is it generous to remind us of them at 
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a moment when we are trying to put our financial house 
in order? The problem is not a pressing one for England 
or America. A year or two will make no difference to 
them. Can we not be left in peace to recover ourselves? 
Are we to be dunned into bankruptcy? The fall of the 
france is not justifiable on fiscal grounds, and the loss 
of confidence has been largely caused by speculators 
and by hostile foreign politicians. To assert that we are 
not pacific, after we worked so hard for the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance, the Geneva Protocol, and the Locarno 
Pact, is distressing. We went out of the Ruhr uncon- 
ditionally. We have not looked too closely into the 
non-fulfilment of the disarmament clauses. We have 
welcomed Germany as a nation with equal rights. We 
have probably weakened our special agreements with 
Central European Powers. The aid which will be given 
us in virtue of the recent accords is more problematical 
and more equivocal than was offered to us at Versailles, 
and the famous treaty which was signed in the Galerie 
des Glaces is shot through and through. We accepted 
the Dawes Plan which cut down our expectations without 
demur. We have made the League a living reality, and 
the true trouble at Geneva was the work of an American, 
not a European, nation. As soon as we saw that Polish 
pretensions were misunderstood, we backed down and 
strove wholeheartedly for a compromise. Why should 
we be reproached because, genuinely desirous of dis- 
armament, we wish to put it on a proper basis? We 
do not raise the naval question—it raises itself; it cannot 
be ignored if all-round disarmament is discussed. It 
is more than probable that we shall, if we are not forced 
into resistance, agree to some anticipatory measures of 
evacuation of Rhineland. As for the choice that is said 
to be imposed upon us of Fascism or Communism, that 
is stuff and nonsense. Only warped minds pose these 
dilemmas. There is always a middle course and we shall 
take it. But when one thinks of our complaisance, our 
goodwill, our multiple surrenders, our Good Europeanism, 
during the past two years, and then thinks of the sinister 
reward of our sacrifices, one begins to wonder whether 
we have been duped, and to regret Poincaré and the Bloc 
National. StsLEY HupDLESTON. 


A CHALLENGE TO BRITISH 
CAPITALISM 


' \ YE are called, by many who dwell beyond the seas, 
the “Old Country.” Our sons and cousins from 

the New Countries visit us, and every now and 

then we fathers and uncles go to spend a while with them. 
Of late, visitors to the greatest of these New Countries have 
brought us back strange tidings—or rather they have told 
us afresh something we seem to have long forgotten. 
Colonel Willey, the Chairman of the Federation of British 
Industries, came back full of these tidings a few months 
ago ; and now two British engineers have brought home, and 
given forcible expression to, the same message. The name 
they give to their gospel is “‘ The Secret of High Wages.” 
High wages! Just when we are busy discussing how 
best to keep down the wages of our engineers and ship- 
builders, to bring down the level of earnings in the 
“ sheltered ” trades, to persuade those obstinate egoists, 
the coal miners, to reduce in the national interest their 
present standard of living! What has the “ secret of high 
wages ” to do with us? It is for the secret of low wages 
that our great associations of employers are diligently 
seeking. Trade is depressed; a million and a half are 


out of work; surely wages must come down if trade is to 
But must they? These two engineers tell us 


recover. 





that the low wages we are content to pay are the chief cause 
of our unemployment and our industrial depression. They 
ask us how we can expect high output or efficient production 
if we neither offer men the inducement to do their best nor 
distribute the purchasing power that will enable them to 
buy the goods we could readily produce. They bid us, 
instead of seeking to reduce wages, raise them and set about 
getting value for our moncy. 

The Secret of High Wages* is, from beginning to end, a 
scathing indictment of British industrial methods. When 
we look back on the wages paid in the nineteenth century, 
they seem poor enough, measured by present-day standards. 
We are apt to forget that, at Jeast from 1850 onwards, the 
purchasing power of the workers was rising steadily and for 
the most part rapidly, and there was accordingly both an 
incentive to productive effort and a feeling of optimism. 
Things were bad, by our standards; but they were getting 
steadily better, and this was what counted in the minds 
of employers, managers and workers. 

To-day, all that is changed. The position of the workers is 
at least no better now than it was a quarter of a century ago. 
There is no sense of a reward likely to follow increased effort. 
The workman extends himself only under compulsion, and 
does not try to apply his brains to the business in which he 
is engaged. The employers and managers concentrate 
rather on keeping up prices and pushing sales than on 
fostering the greatest possible efficiency in production. The 
result is that costs of production are high, and wages low— 
prices high, and incomes too small to buy more than a 
fraction of the goods which, with proper organisation, it 
would be easy to produce. Many even of our leading firms 
are working largely with obsolete plant; the methods of 
standardisation have been but half-heartedly applied to 
most commodities ; the spirit of initiative and adaptibility 
is lacking in what we are pleased to call our system of 
“* private enterprise’! 

This is the substance of the indictment brought by these 
two engineers against British industrial methods. They 
bring it, not because they are Socialists, or desire the aboli- 
tion of the capitalist system, but as an appeal to capitalists 
to adapt their methods and organisation to modern technical 
needs. In the United States they have seen Capitalism 
pursuing very different methods, and making of them, 
within certain limits, a remarkable success. They have 
seen the American capitalists paving far higher wages than 
British Trade Unions would dream of demanding, and 
paying higher dividends than British investors would ever 
dream of expecting, even after machinery has been ruth- 
lessly scrapped and replaced out of income, and huge sums 
allocated to reserve. Or rather, they have seen all these 
things as parts of a single policy, which the American 
business world is pursuing with an energy markedly absent 
in our conduct of our economic affairs. 

Many people who recognise these striking differences be- 
tween British and American industry attribute them to the 
peculiar advantages which America possesses in her abun- 
dant supply of raw materials and her huge internal market. 
These engineers deny that such causes are fundamental. If 
manufacturing costs are low, prosperity, they hold, can be 
built up with imported raw material; while the vast home 
market is a result, and not a cause, of the high wages that 
are paid. The secret of America’s prosperity, they say, lies 
in her untiring pursuit of economy in production—not by 
the lowering of wages, but by their raising; not by parsi- 
mony in the incurring of costs, but by the spreading of them 
over a huge output of standardised commodities. There is 
always, they urge, a market, if only the price can be steadily 
brought down ; and the reason for the increase in America’s 
industrial output is to be found in the fact that her indus- 


* The Secret of High Wages. By B. Austin and W. F. Lloyd. 
Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. 
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tries have been able at the same time steadily to bring down 
prices and steadily to increase even money wages. Nor does 
this apply to manufacturers alone; it is true, they insist, 
over the entire field of American business enterprise. 

Yet, in these last few weeks, our Coal Commission has 
been telling us that we cannot get back our coal trade unless 
we cut down miners’ wages. And our engineering em- 
ployers have been explaining to their workers, in “* masterly 
and interminable lectures,” why it is impossible for them 
to be paid a decent wage. Obviously, someone is wrong. 
Either these young engineers are talking nonsense, or else 
Sir Allan Smith and the Coal Commission are. Who is 
right ? We have no doubt at all that Messrs. Austin and 
Lloyd are talking sound sense. The reason why this is not 
obvious to everyone is that the argument for the “ economy 
of high wages ”’ is so often quite wrongly stated. If wages 
are raised, and everything else left as before, of course there 
will be many cases in which the cost of production will rise 
—though even under such conditions it will not rise in all 
cases. The “ economy of high wages” is not merely a 
matter of raising wage-rates, although that is an essential 
part of it. It involves a different way of conducting the 
entire business, so as to concentrate on getting the most 
out of every man and every machine employed, so as to cut 
out all preventable waste, and so as to eliminate from 
management every sort of nepotism and hereditary right. 

We are far from sharing the unqualified enthusiasm with 
which Messrs. Austin and Lloyd regard American indus- 
trialism. For example, it is absurd to suggest that 
“in the matter of the relations between employers and 
workers America is undoubtedly many years ahead of us.” 
She is rather, in certain respects, more than a generation 
behind, still condoning a brutality in industrial relations 
which belongs to the early primitive period of industrialism 
rather than to its developed phases, and still confronted 
with Trade Unions which are weak and inarticulate. But 
it is true that America, where modern industrialism grew 
up in face of a permanent shortage of labour, has been led 
by that scarcity to attach far more importance than we 
have ever done to making the most of both brains and 
hands of those employed in industry. And this, after all, 
is the real point on which Messrs. Austin and Lloyd are 
calling upon us to follow her example. 

Their book has been widely and deservedly praised. 
But the likelihood is that, like many earlier messages from 
the New World, it will be no less widely misunderstood. 
Its advocacy of payment by results, its diatribes against 
limitation of output, will be quoted for the instruction of 
the workers; its far more vehement condemnation of 
British capitalist methods will be largely ignored. Em- 
ployers, believing themselves to be acting in its spirit, 
will introduce payment by results, and be disappointed 
because no dramatic rise in output follows. They will 
be prone to forget that, if they want higher output, they 
must, like Mr. Ford, not only pay high wages, but organise 
the whole works in such a way as to make high output 
easy. Still more will they be prone to forget that, in 
Messrs. Lloyd and Austin’s view, all attempts by manu- 
facturers to maintain prices or limit production by con- 
certed action make success in the policy of “ high wages, 
low costs” utterly impossible. 

Opportunely, side by side with The Secret of High Wages, 
the Prime Minister’s Committee on Industry and Trade 
has issued a long descriptive Survey of Industrial Relations. 
This makes depressing material for study; for it reveals 
the extent to which the policy of low wages at present 
prevails, and the entire absence of any movement among 
employers designed to secure the economies to be got 
by raising the standard. 

Does ‘this mean that, as an industrial country, Great 


Britain is played out? Messrs. Austin and Lloyd show 
clearly that there is no purely material reason why she 
should be, or why she should not reap the same harvest 
as the United States from a more intelligent use of her 
workers and her resources. But have British business 
men the energy or the capacity to do this? Or, if they have 
the personal qualities, is the whole system of private 
enterprise here clogged with so many obsolete methods 
and traditions as to be incapable of adapting itself to the 
changed conditions of modern industrialism? If British 
business men have the wits and the courage to break 
away from the clogging traditions, it may be that “ private 
enterprise” will get a new lease of life, and repeat the 
astonishing achievements—without some of the faults, 
let us hope—of American capitalism. But, frankly, we 
doubt it. For the lessons of American industrial methods 
have long been plain to see; and few in this country 
have marked them. Scientific Management here has 
often meant little except the adoption of devices for getting 
the worker to produce more without giving him a corres- 
ponding increase in wages. British employers are obsessed 
by the idea that there is something immoral in paying a 
man more than a certain customary wage, or in scrapping 
a machine before it has been in use for a certain customary 
period of years. They are, we fear, conservative to the 
backbone. But the technique of industry is not con- 
servative; it demands constant and drastic change in 
business methods. America makes her progress under the 
system of private enterprise. In Great Britain the chances 
are that we shall make ours only by changes in the system, 
based on a democratic revolt of workers and consumers 
against the “ dictatorship” of capitalist inefficiency. 


THE USES OF HATE 


R. KENNETH BELL, if a brief summary of his 
speech is to be trusted, has been speaking in 
praise of hate to the Congress of the National 

Union of Students at Cambridge. ‘“‘ Unless they hated 
something fairly strongly,” he said, “ it was very difficult 
to get a start in life. Christianity was not wholly but 
partly a religion of hate.” He also added that “a spice 
of hate was essential to a successful career. . . . Carlyle 
had it, and was greater than Macaulay, the ideal uncle, 
who hadn’t it.” I am not sure that Macaulay’s attitude 
to James II. can be described as that of the ideal uncle, 
nor will everyone agree with Mr. Bell as regards the com- 
parative stature of Carlyle and Macaulay among historians. 
But Mr. Bell’s paradox is none the less interesting because 
it happens to be supported by fallacies. It is itself a 
paradox which is as false as it is true. It is false if 
uttered in the company of the intolerant, true if uttered 
in the company of the tolerant. Mr. Bell addressed it 
to what must be in most respects one of the most tolerant 
audiences in the world—an audience of English under- 
graduates—and, as there were probably not above three 
per cent. of professional haters present, it seems probable 
that in this environment the paradox was unusually true. 

There is a sense, no doubt, in which it is universally 
and eternally true. Every moralist believes that hatred 
of evil is one of the first duties of man. The man who 
does not hate cruelty and meanness is himself a hateful 
character, and we could not easily make friends with a 
man who had not a spice of hatred of these vices. It is 
true that what seems cruel to one man does not always 
seem cruel to another. Some people say that the Grand 
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National is cruel to the horses, others that hunting is 
cruel to foxes, others that confinement is cruel to the 
animals in the Zoo. Humane men have defended all 
these things, however, and denied their cruelty, and very 
few people feel it their duty to hate steeplechase riders, 
fox hunters, or fellows of the Royal Zoological Society. 
If there were no dispute about the matter, however, it 
would be clearly the mark of a good man to hate them 
with all his might, or, if not to hate the men, to hate the 
things they do, which for some people is easier. Nor is 
cruelty the only form of evil which is difficult to define. 
There is scarcely a vice the frontier of which is not 
coloured as virtue on many an honest map. You may 
hate lying, but you will not seem to hate it to someone 
who draws the border-line between truth and lying in a 
different position from yours. You may hate murder, 
but there are a few people who will deny that you do if 
you do not denounce all soldiers as murderers. 

Hence, in preaching the necessity of hatred, we must 
be careful to distinguish between a generous hatred of 
evil and a dubious hatred of what many good men do 
not regard as evil. There must be some kind of common 
sense in hatred. Who could respect the hatred of a man 
who had a savage hatred of Sabbath-breakers or of church- 
goers or of beer-drinkers or of teetotallers? It is only 
worth hating the Devil’s masterpieces, and the Devil's 
masterpieces are not to be found in any of these. All 
sectarian hatred is unreasonable, because those who hate the 
believers in another religion usually hate men who are as 
good as themselves. I am sure Mr. Kenneth Bell would not 
advise the young to cultivate sectarian hatred rather 
than to cultivate no hatred at all. There have been 
amusing examples of it, like George Borrow’s hatred of 
the Catholic Church. But this does not delight us as a 
virtue: it merely amuses us as an oddity of character. 

Most of the hatreds that give us pleasure are of the 
same kind. We like them because we do not take them 
quite seriously. Dr. Johnson is often quoted in praise of 
the “‘ good hater.” ‘“* He hated a fool,” he said of Bathurst, 
“he hated a rogue, and he hated a Whig. He was a very 
good hater.” But put Dr. Johnson himself to the test 
and you will find that his hatred was largely make-believe. 
One of the most famous passages in his life is that which 
describes the interchange of courtesies between himself 
and John Wilkes. If he believed in hating rogues and 
Whigs, it was clearly his duty to hate Wilkes, who was 
worse than a Whig and something of a rogue into the 
bargain. And, if he had believed in hating fools, it may 
be doubted whether he would have seen so much of James 
Boswell, who, though he was not quite such a fool as 
was once thought, was enough of a fool to endear himself 
to those who like fools. The truth is, however, Johnson’s 
antipathies were largely comic. We enjoy them much as 
we enjoy Charles Lamb’s antipathy to Scotsmen and Jews. 
I do not think that any modern anti-Semite society would 
choose Charles Lamb as its patron saint. And, as for the 
Scots, it is probable that he and Dr. Johnson are two of 
the most popular English writers in Scotland. Even 
Carlyle’s hatred had comic elements in it, and when we 
read his abuse of his contemporaries, we find ourselves 
smiling as though this were a rough kind of jocularity. 

Certainly hatred has produced only a small quantity 
of serious literature. We had an orgy of hatred all over 
Europe during the war, but I doubt if a single memorable 
expression of it remains, except Lissauer’s “ Hymn of 
Hate,” and even it was always appreciated as comedy 
by the nation that was so vigorously damned and denounced 
in it. The editors of The Week-End Book realised the 
essentially comic nature of most hatred when they included 
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a number of “ Hate Poems” in their-afithology. How 
few of these express the passion that we have felt in the 
ecstatic moments of our hatred! Browning’s sonnet to 
the dead Edward FitzGerald on discovering that FitzGerald 
had “* thanked God” on hearing that Mr. Browning was 
dead is certainly alive with hatred; but it is hatred that 
we cannot take very seriously to-day because, though we 
can understand Browning’s pain, we cannot share his 
hatred. The greatest “hate poem” in the English 
language to my mind is Pope’s satire on Addison. How 
admirable is the poem, but how unadmirable the hatred ! 
We do not love Pope the better for having written it, 
or Addison the worse for having had it written about 
him. The satire has the beauty of perfection, but the 
ugliness of malice. And who could love malice that is 
more than mischief? Yet, without malice that is more 
than mischief, how can there be genuine hatred of persons ? 
I doubt whether, either in literature or in life, anybody 
has ever seemed more lovable for having hated another 
man. I once saw two men shaking hands on the boat 
between Liverpool and Belfast on discovering that they 
both hated Mr. Bernard Shaw. But I never believed that 
this was a real handshake of hate. It meant only that 
they were irritated by Mr. Shaw’s opinions. And irritation 
is only one letter in the alphabet of hatred. 


Hatred, indeed, in order to be admirable, must be a 
passion. It must even be, as nearly as possible, an unselfish 
passion. Most of us have in our youth loved Hannibal 
because he hated Rome, and we loved him because we 
believed that he hated Rome, not for personal reasons, 
but as a good son and a good Carthaginian. The longer 
we live, however, the more fully we realise that hatred 
even of the oppressors of a nation or of the oppressors of 
a class is for the most part as little admirable as Pope’s 
hatred of Addison. The more narrow-minded a man is, 
the more venomously he hates. The leaders of a revolution 
seldom hate their enemies half so bitterly as do the basest 
of their followers. It is probable that Mazzini’s worst 
follower hated the Austrians ten times more bitterly than 
Mazzini hated them. The man who is capable of being a 
leader usually knows enough about human nature to 
know that his enemy is, like himself, largely a victim of 
circumstances, and it is impossible to hate a victim of 
circumstances. 

Hatred, indeed, is the passion of men in their least 
philosophical and therefore in their least wise moments. 
International hatred, class hatred, sectarian hatred— 
they are all natural enough at a crisis, but what wise man 
has ever been able to preserve even one of them undimin- 
ished during his life? Apart from all other difficulties, 
few people have the staying power for a lifelong hatred. 
We can pursue an object all our lives because it attracts 
us, but it is not so easy to pursue it merely because it 
repels us. And hatred is for the most part the pursuit 
of what repels us. Hence, I doubt whether Mr. Bell’s 
advice to undergraduates to cultivate hatred is likely to 
be of much use to them, except in so far as it means that 
everybody should have sufficient character to have profound 
sympathies and profound antipathies. And the antipathies 
are of value only in so far as they are the shadows cast 
by sympathies. The sympathies and antipathies between 
them give life colour instead of a common greyness. But 
I doubt if it is necessary to advocate the antipathies, It 
is like speaking in favour of greed to a glutton or of sleep 
to a sluggard. I have seldom met a man who had not 
more antipathies than were good for him. Even in the 
tolerant world of undergraduate England there are 
probably more than enough antipathies to keep life from 
degenerating into a good-humoured and listless boredom. 

We Me 


Cc? 
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THE DESCENT TO THE MILK 
PAIL 


HERE are some who find a certain consolation in 
the knowledge that between 1914 and 1925 the 
reduction in the arable acreage of this country is 

a mere 316,000 acres, roughly about 8 per cent., while 
between 1924 and 1925 the decline is under 50,000. But 
before we tend to become optimistic it is well to remember 
that the national effort at wheat growing in 1925 was the 
lowest for twenty-one years, and that the loss of arable 
between 1918 and 1925 runs into millions of acres. At the 
same time our national dairy herd is in the neighbourhood 
of two and three-quarter millions, and this is regarded by 
many with extreme satisfaction,—a satisfaction that is at 
least worthy of analysis. 

Five years ago farmers were still thinking in terms of 
wheat; to-day they are thinking in terms of milk: and 
while high-class agriculturists maintain an arable acreage 
and spread their effort over every branch of farming 
practice, the rank and file of the small men—those who 
must be either persuaded or controlled before agricultural 
reform on a national scale becomes possible—are turning 
to the dairy. They have been a little delayed, more than a 
little troubled by new regulations that have set up a certain 
standard of clean production, but they have faced the 
inevitable and to-day the churn is the mainstay of the farm, 
though it is far from being the mainstay of farming. A 
small dairy herd has the advantage of yielding a weekly 
cheque, aid the plough can be used in the main for pre- 
paring land on which crops for the dairy may be grown. It 
is no longer necessary, if the dairy herd be large enough, to 
sell hay off the farm. Mowing and grazing will account for 
all the grass, and there are leys that will lend additional 
help. Roots, pulses and a little corn will be wanted, and 
apart from the business with the churn there is the chance 
of rearing 2 few calves, which may be picked up very 
cheaply in the market, because so many farmers sell them 
at a few days old to be turned into sausages and meat 
paste. 

So, as one goes about the country, it is possible to see 
farms of small acreage, say from 50 to 150 acres—never 
at any time an economical unit for mixed farming—given 
over entirely to milk production. Few dairy farmers make 
butter themselves, because it hardly pays; still fewer make 
cheese, because cheese-making is not understood. I think 
the excellent work that was done by the Ministry to 
develop cheese schools has been ended, or at least gravely 
curtailed on the score of economy. But there is a great 
outpouring of milk and a strenuous endeavour by the powers 
that be to increase milk consumption and to extend its area 
beyond the general limits of infants and invalids, an exten- 
sion meeting with a certain amount of quiet opposition from 
the medical profession, which apparently is not so sure of 
the advantages of milk drinking for adults as are the 
members of the Milk Publicity Council. From time to time 
we hear an outcry against the Milk Combine, one of the 
most efficient organisations in this country, but in the long 
run the bulk of the farmers must take what is given to 
them, and so long as the weekly cheque is forthcoming and 
leaves a surplus after expenses are paid they are at ease, 
even if they are not satisfied. 

One of the points worth noting in connection with the 
latter-day solution of the farmers’ troubles is that it is not 


associated to the proper extent with careful selection and 
feeding of dairy cattle. Statistics show that the average 
yield per cow in this country is about 440 gallons per 
annum, while in Denmark it is 550. Milk recording is on 
the increase, but has not yet reached the backwoodsmen of 
the industry. The Ministry’s decision to submit to the 
noisy protests of the N.F.U. and to drop the proposal to 
licence bulls will have a very regrettable effect upon the 
quality of many of the calves that are bought in open 
market, because it is through the bull that the milking strain 
comes. It follows then that, if he will neither join a milk- 
recording society nor employ the service of a premium bull, 
the small farmer, whose name is legion and who is no longer 
interested in arable production, is not only turning his land 
to bad account but is getting far less for his outlay and his 
effort than might be had at the price of a little trouble. 
Again, we may find on many of these small farms on which 
the arable area has diminished to a very considerable 
extent, that the new grass land is not of the best. In some 
cases it is very foul, there is seldom any quality, and if you 
ask about mineral fertilisers, such as basic slag, you will hear 
very quickly that the farmer has no money to spend on 
* stuff of that sort.”” Another disadvantage to the country 
at large, though an advantage from the view point of the 
small man, who has no capital and has lost money in the last 
few years, is that the grass farm which will carry a dairy 
herd demands very little labour. So far as milking is con- 
cerned the farmer’s wife will help, and his daughters if there 
are any. and his sons; and in this way the wages bill is cut 
down or cut out. 


It is a great mistake but a very general one to look at 
farming in the light of the work that is being done by an in- 
telligent majority that can command both brains and 
capital. Their returns may vary but on the whole they are 
good. They raise the best corn and of the most modern 
varieties. Their herds are milk-recorded, their stud 
animals are carefully chosen, they maintain the reputation 
of the country at a hundred shows, they sell first-class 
animals to foreign countries. But the question that should 
concern our rulers is the plight of the rank and file. The 
farmer who matters so far as national agricultural progress 
is concerned is the little man in the holding up the lane at 
the back of beyond, who is selling milk to the Combine, or 
to the local Co-operative Society, whose land is neither 
employing one quarter of the labour it could absorb, nor 
feeding twenty per cent. of those who might live off it if it 
were farmed to the hilt. The churn is certainly saving— 
or at least postponing—a crisis, but another is on the way. 


Now we are face to face with a very curious situation. 
There is a small but well-informed element among the Con- 
servatives that sees the slow approach of nationalisation. 
There are some who have been going so far as to advocate 
it. The book, Tenure of Agricultural Land, by Messrs. 
Orwin and Peel, deals boldly with the matter. The policy 
of the Liberal Land Committee, under a cloud just now, 
but a very courageous plan well thought out and with 
infinite possibilities, is a step in the same direction. The 
Labour Party will hardly promote the spread or encourage 
the maintenance of land-owning by the private individual, 
and if any of these parties or all of them want an argument 
in support they will find it in the vast number of small 
farms throughout the length and breadth of the country 
where a great national industry is being sacrificed to cow- 
keeping on a varying scale of intelligence. In the mean- 
time, with an adverse trade balance and a declining number 
of invisible exports, we are bringing into this country about 
one million pounds’ worth of food per day. We have lost 
over a million arable acres in the last six years, and the 
national wheat supply was feeding six million more people 
in this country when the war came to an end than it is now. 
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There are other facts almost as serious. It may be doubted 
whether this country’s food is maintaining 40 per cent. of 
the numbers it maintained a hundred years ago. Employ- 
ment on the land is diminishing, skilled labour tends to 
grow scarce, so that even when the existing conditions are 
recognised and some united effort is made to improve them 
there will be a very great leeway to make up, because it 
will be hard to find the men to do the work. With the 
decline of arable farming there has been a neglect of drains, 
fences, hedges, ditches, even of a part of the farm buildings; 
the cost of repair and reconstruction will be immense. 

The seriousness of the situation is not seen so clearly as 
it would be, because of the churn. While the motor lorry 
carries its heavy load to every station, and while the cheque 
comes weekly to the farmhouse, business can be carried on, 
not for the benefit of the State, not for the feeding of the 
people, but for the maintenance of the farmer until such 
time as the number of cows shall be increased and their 
quality and consequently the yield improved. Then we may 
take it that the price of milk to the wholesaler, if not to the 
consumer, will be reduced and the farmer will find that his 
period of freedom from the worse anxieties was a respite 
and nothing more. 8S. L. B. 


Correspondence 
SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


To the Editor of Tuk Nzw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I, as one who was present at Geneva throughout 
the whole of the recent Assembly Meeting and followed events 
closely from day to day, say how thoroughly I agree with your 
leading article on ‘“*‘ Whitewashing Sir Austen”? There is one 
point, however, of considerable importance to which not much 
attention has been paid in current criticisms. On Thursday, 
March 11th, there was an unoflicia) meeting of Council members 
at which Brazil made clear her intention of vetoing Germany’s 
admission unless also made a permanent member herself. 
Sir Austen turned on M. Unden and exercised all his persuasion 
(to put it mildly) in endeavouring to persuade him to withdraw 
his veto, with a view to allowing the admission of other per- 
manent members at once in addition to Germany. His weak 
instructions from the Cabinet allowing him “to use his dis- 
cretion’ technically permitted him to do this, but he was 
deliberately flying in the face of British public opinion and the 
interests of the League. The idea doubtless was to face Germany 
with a unanimous Council and throw on her the blame and 
responsibility for something she could not accept and ought 
not to have been asked to accept. Fortunately M. Unden stood 
like a rock and never flinched. That night desperate attempts 
were made in British circles to hush up this episode. It should, 
however, be known, because although it failed it discloses a 
mentality highly dangerous to the League and British interests. 
It was an abominable action on Sir Austen’s part, done, no 
doubt, with the best of intention in accordance with his 
personal policy of seeking accommodation at any price and at 
any sacrifice for others.—Yours, etc., OBSERVER. 

March 27th. 


FAITH AND REASON 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—To answer fully your comment on my letter in your 
last issue would involve reference to matters which it is hardly 
possible to discuss in your correspondence columns; though 
I may remark here that it is not necessary for everyone who 
assumes the possibility of a God to assume also that He, and 
the universe, must be irrational. 

But I trust you will allow me one further word in explanation 
of what I mean by “ the real questions at issue ”’ in the religious 
controversy. One of these—the rationality of the universe— 
I have just mentioned. Another is the nature of knowledge, 
and whether emotions can provide it ; and to assert that those 
who answer this in the negative can only do so because they 
are incapable of feeling certain emotions is to use an “ argu- 
mentum ad hominem” which begs the whole question—a 
question which obviously depends on a number of considera- 





tions far too important to be disposed of in this summary 

fashion.—Yours, etc., 
The Athenzum, 
March 30th. 


LAURENCE COLLIER. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—In your reply to Mr. Collier’s letter under the above 
head, you assume a parallel between the cases of the “artist ” 
and the “ supernaturalist ’’ which seems to me to be quite 
unjustified, for the following reasons. The artist says * this thing 
is beautiful, and if you cannot feel its beauty, you are deficient 
in esthetic sensibility.” By beautiful he merely means capable 
of exciting wsthetic emotion; and his statement therefore 
merely amounts to saying that in the presence of the object under 
discussion he feels a certain emotion. Reason obviously cannot 
find fault with such a statement. The supernaturalist, on the 
other hand, says “I feel an emotion—not in the presence of 
any particular object—an emotion which I take to be direct 
evidence of the existence of God. Therefore, there exists a 
personal God, outside Nature, who created and maintains this 
universe for moral ends; and man necessarily possesses an 
immortal soul, which will be rewarded or punished in its future 
state.”’ Now, all these “ facts’ are, to put it mildly, of a contro- 
versial nature, and are moreover such as can properly be examined 
by reason. 

As to atheists being spiritually defective, I have myself 
knowledge of two who were sincere Christians, and who experi- 
enced vivid religious emotions before they were forced, reluc- 
tantly, to give up their religion as untenable in the face of that 
searching inquiry which mental integrity, in their cases at 
least, demanded.—Yours, etc., H, TRvucKELL. 

Queensland Place, Dumfries. 

March 29th. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF FASCISM 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—You accuse Fascism of “ robbing millions of Italians 
of liberties which they cherish.” What are those liberties ? 
The liberty of individuals and groups to utter treason against 
the State? Of politicians to pursue a system of so-called 
Parliamentary government making for corruption and incom- 
petence ? Of workmen to damage industry by disorderly 
conduct ? 

It is the glory of Fascism that it has cleansed the Augean 
stables of the so-called Liberal régime, and insists that it is the 
duty of every citizen to serve the State loyally. I do not under- 
stand how you can deny credit to it for these great achievements. 
Still less do I understand by what right you claim to interfere 
in the affairs of a foreign nation—and a friendly nation.—Yours, 
etc., A Lover or ITALY. 


{Our correspondent will find answers to his questions in our 
leading article.—Ed. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
MUSIC-HATERS 


E have in London two bodies whose title should 

W recommend them to lovers of music-——-The Royal 
Philharmonic Society and the Philharmonic Choir. 

The former is an ancient institution founded in 1818, 
which is under Royal patronage. The Philharmonic Choir, 
on the other hand, is not more than several years old, 
and its existence is due largely to the energy and enter- 
prise of that excellent musician, Mr. Charles Kennedy 
Scott, the conductor of the Oriana Choir. The Phil- 
harmonic Choir was founded to supply the lack of a large 
first-rate choir in London, for neither the huge mass of 
the Royal Choral nor the somewhat smaller but none the 
more disciplined mass of the London Choral Society could 
lay claim to be such a choir. Both the Royal Choral and 
the London Choral Socicties belong to a bygone and an 
unlamented age, when six or seven hundred voices merely 
by singing more or less together, and more or less on the 
same notes, could create a profound musical impression in 
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the hearts of those who were so unlucky as to hear them. 
The people who supported these societies were the sort of 
people described by Samuel! Butler in The Way of all Flesh. 
Men and women of great natural piety and simplicity of 
manners unable to retire to the inaccessible Egyptian 
deserts like the early ascetics of the Christian Church, 
they mortified the flesh by attending oratorios. They 
forced themselves to listen to Messiah, Elijah and The 
Creation regularly year after year until they suffered the 
most exquisite torture. At every diocesan festival, 
every sacred holiday, every school vacation, into any loop- 
hole that was found accidentally left free for enjoyment 
they stuffed one of these performances, so that their children 
might grow up deprived of any capacity for enjoying the 
profane art of music. Sometimes there were only three 
hundred voices—as at some unimportant local church or 
provincial town hall, sometimes there were three thousand 
—as at the Royal Red Brick Hall and the Palace of Crystal; 
but whether three hundred or three thousand, they sang 
always with the same intense hatred of music. The 
sopranos hated music, the tenors hated music, the altos 
hated music, the basses hated music, and as often as they 
could they all hated music in unison, vigorously urged on 
by the conductor, who was compelled thus publicly to 
expiate his idleness and wickedness in being only a musical 
instead of a commercial manipulator. 

These days of piety having passed it has become 
increasingly difficult to find large numbers of people who 
hate music with sufficient intensity not to spare themselves 
in attending rehearsals and giving public expression to 
their feelings, but the energy and public spirit of Mr. 
Kennedy Scott succeeded at last in collecting a large body 
of singers who had the necessary passion and energy to 
allow of their being disciplined into a fairly efficient instru- 
ment, the Philharmonic Choir. 

And now the question arose as to how this Choir might 
most efficiently display that hatred of music which the 
English people in common with all other European, Asiatic 
and American peoples feel. A series of concerts was 
planned so that just so much money should be lost on each 
as might fall short of prematurely putting an end to the 
Choir’s activity. I cannot recall at the moment the exact 
programmes of the earlier concerts, but an analysis of its 
last concert given by the Philharmonic Choir at the Queen’s 
Hall on March 11th will show what Imean. The programme 
began with St. Patrick’s Breastplate, by Arnold Bax. This 
work was selected with two objects: 

(1) To keep away all those critics and amateurs of 
music who persistently refuse to believe that the 
compositions of Mr. Arnold Bax are worth hearing. 

(2) To endeavour to prove to all others that the com- 
positions of Mr. Arnold Bax are not worth hearing. 

Unfortunately the choir failed in its second object and 
only partially succeeded in its first. I certainly arrived too 
late to hear St. Patrick’s Breastplate, but I am not sure 
that all other lovers of music did. 

The second item on the programme was Delius’s The 
Story of the High Hills. This composition was chosen 
for the following reasons: 

(1) To prove that the Choir could sing music without 

words. 

(2) To convince one solitary auditor—to wit myself— 
that Delius is not a great composer. 

So far, the objects the Choir has had in view are not such 
as are likely to be financially remunerative or, in the eyes of 
the majority, artistically valuable; but I should like to 
point out that, in my opinion, to improve by a single degree 
the musical education of one auditor is well worth the loss 
of over two hundred pounds, which I am informed was the 
financial result of this concert. But this was not the total 


sum of the Choir’s achievement on March 11th. The 
programme also included Mozart’s Reyuiem. This was 
selected for the following reasons : 

(1) To prove that the Hon. Conductor, Mr. Charles 
Kennedy Scott, cannot conduct a choral and orches- 
tral masterpiece. 

(2) To show, if possible, that Mozart’s Requiem is not 
a masterpiece. 

The Choir succeeded in both these aims. 

The first was the less difficult. Mr. Scott is an excellent 
choir trainer and an admirable musician, but there are 
very few conductors living to-day who are able to do 
justice to any of the world’s great musical masterpieces. 
It is no very serious reflection on Mr. Scott to say that he 
is not one of them. But I would go further than that, 
and would add that one does not expect to hear at London’s 
principal hall by the principal metropolitan choir a per- 
formance no worse than one would expect from an amateur 
society of bank-clerks, railway officials or stock-exchange 
brokers to whom music was not even a primary hobby. 

The orchestral playing was sufficiently lifeless and 
perfunctory for the Choir to succeed also in its second object, 
that of showing that Mozart’s Requiem is not a masterpiece. 
As a proof that it did succeed I may mention that a well- 
known, young English composer, whom I happened to meet 
a few days later, admitted to me that, having gone to that 
concert and having never before heard the Mozart Requiem, 
he had been bitterly disappointed in it. I advised him to 
get the Piano-player roll of the Requiem, and play it on a 
Pianola of some kind, and he would then probably change 
his opinion. 

But it must be regretfully admitted that in hatred of 
music the Philharmonic Choir is easily surpassed by others. 
It cannot by any means claim the premier place. Beside 
the hatred of music displayed elsewhere it is even doubtful 
whether its hatred would not seem a very thinly disguised 
love. This will never do. I advise Mr. Charles Kennedy 
Scott to call in the assistance of Madame Lily Payling, 
whose efforts in tempering the morbid love of music which 
is emptying our football fields and making our musical 
critics and amateurs discontented were warmly appreciated 
in the Daily Telegraph recently. There is a passionate 
sincerity about Mr. Scott and the Philharmonic Choir which 
is highly dangerous, for it may lead the Choir eventually 
to a perfection incompatible with a true hatred of music. 
Let all those who hate perfection as they hate music persuade 
Mr. Scott and the Philharmonic Choir: 

(1) That the Choir sings perfectly, and therefore cannot 

sing better. 

(2) That Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott ought always to 
conduct every public performance as well as to train 
the Choir. 

(3) That compositions by Bax, Delius, Elgar and Holst 
should be included in every programme. 

(4) That on no account should Berlioz’s Requiem, Schén- 
berg’s Gurrelieder, Franck’s Beatitudes, or any Pales- 
trina Mass be performed. 

(5) That no concert performances of works such as 
Monteverde’s Orfeo, or Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas— 
which would be likely to awaken extraordinary 
interest in the musical public—should ever be given. 

(6) That conductors of the excellence of Mr. Felix Wein- 
gartner and Sir Thomas Beecham should never be 
engaged. 

(7) That we cannot afford to reserve Mr. Scott solely for 
the highly specialised task of choir training. 

If all these points are observed carefully the Philharmonic 
Choir may bring the hatred of music among the more 
cultivated public to the high pitch once attained by their 
forefathers. W. J. Turner. 
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THE FLY-LINES OVER LONDON 


r | NOWARDS sunset, every day between the middle of 
October and the end of February, or perhaps a 
little later, a very general and conspicuous move- 

ment takes place among the bird population of London. 
Within the space of forty or fifty minutes many thousands 
of birds make the journey from places where they spend the 
day to those at which they roost, and these journeys, 
though in many cases short, may extend to as much as 
ten or twenty miles. At first sight they seem bewildering 
and impossible to reduce to coherence: everywhere from 
Hampstead to South London and from Walthamstow to 
Richmond one sees birds in flocks and parties hurrying 
across the sky, and it seems a superhuman task to map 
out their little migrations and discover where they are 
going. But complex as they are, these movements have 
a very definite and simple object, and once a satisfactory 
theory has been formed there is no serious difficulty in 
tracing out the whole of them, beyond the amount of 
laborious field observation necessary to survey so great 
a tract of house-covered wilderness, during the brief hour 
each afternoon when the movements are taking place. 
I do not pretend to have worked the subject completely 
out: what I have done is to observe and to make my 
theories and to observe again till they were either proved 
or disproved, and once the point had been cleared up in 
the case of any given species not to trace out every similar 
case deliberately, but to proceed to the next problem. 


To take first the case of the gulls. The ulis we see all 
day long in central London do not roost there. Towards 
sunset they leave their feeding-places and fly in parties 
and flocks down to Barn Elms Reservoirs, by the Thames 
bank opposite Hammersmith, where they spend the night 
securely on the broad open water. This is the principal 
roost in mid-winter, and in December I have watched 
thousands compose themselves for sleep on Barn Elms. 
But as the evenings draw out the London flyline is 
immensely extended: in mid-February I have followed 
it out over Mortlake, Richmond Bridge, Eel Pie Island 
and Hampton to Walton Reservoirs, a smaller branch going 
to Littleton and possibly Staines. The main Walton Roost 
is twelve miles even from the Round Pond. Apparently 
this is always used by gulls from above Hammersmith, 
and the majority of the London birds forsake Barn Elms 
in its favour as soon as the evenings become long enough 
to allow time for the extended flight. They do not travel 
anyhow, but keep more or less closely to familiar and 
clearly defined fly-lines. Thus the Serpentine contingent 
flies up to the bridge and over the Round Pond, where 
the Round Pond birds join it, and then over St. Mary 
Abbot’s to the bottom of Holland Park. Here it is joined 
by a long and remarkable fly-line which has its origin 
in the Hampstead Heath ponds, but receives its chief 
accession from Regent’s Park lake; passing from there 
right across the boroughs of St. Marylebone and Paddington 
to the Water Tower on Campden Hill, at which landmark 
it swerves rather sharply to the south and joins the other 
beyond Holland Park, from which the two continue 
together, crossing the Bath Road near Olympia and the 
Thames at Hammersmith, where the birds glide down to 
rest on Barn Elms. Those from St. James’s Park make 
an impressive departure, swinging off in a body over 
Buckingham Palace and merging in the main fly-line 
towards Sloane Square. This main fly-line may be traced 
along the river from well below the Tower, and has therefore 
a maximum length of at least ten miles (or nearly twenty 
when Walton is in use). By Blackfriars it has become of 
great importance, and from there to Westminster the 
numbers appear at their greatest. Here a large number 








of birds strike inland over the Houses of Parliament (some- 
times Charing Cross) passing over Victoria and Sloane 
Square and regaining the river about Fulham Palace, 
having cut off nearly two miles. Others follow the river 
all the way and are joined above Battersea by the con- 
tingent from Battersea Park lake. This Barn Elms 
roost consequently accommodates in midwinter the great 
majority of the London gulls, both of the common and the 
black-headed species. But there is also a roost on 
Walthamstow Reservoirs in the north-east, fed by its 
satellite fly-lines from Finsbury Park, Leyton Marshes 
and elsewhere. And for Greater London we must take 
into account the important roosts on Staines and others 
of the Thames Valley reservoirs. 
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movements ; these in fact are the greatest of all in point 
of numbers. Practically every church steeple and every 
great building from Trafalgar Square east to beyond the 
Royal Exchange and from Bloomsbury south to the river 
accommodates some of them, but the most colossal roosts 
are usually those on St. Paul’s and the British Museum. 
These birds do not spend the day in inner London; they 
come in from outside, flying high in wisps and flocks and 
parties, and their movement is extraordinarily rapid, so 
that even on the chief fly-lines from the time when they 
begin passing a given point until the time the stream 
ceases is only a very few minutes. This puts serious 
difficulties in the way of observation. My first working 
theory was that they fed in flocks in the fields and open 
spaces of the outer ring of suburbs, but I decided to jump 
to no conclusions and to follow the main British Museum 
line outwards. I established it without much trouble 
coming in over Bloomsbury from the south-east corner 
of Regent’s Park in a narrow and well-defined course. 
Above the park the flocks were passing at such a height 
that I felt sure they must have come from a distance, 
but no more observation was possible that day. The 
next time I took my stand on Primrose Hill, and starlings 
soon began to appear in some numbers, unexpectedly 
low and coming from the north. Following the line 
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outwards it soon became evident, from the scattered 
nature of the movement and the low height at which most 
were flying, that here was the source of supply. Watching 
soon established the fact that birds were rising from the 
trees and chimney-pots on all sides and winging their 
way upwards to join the passing flocks, which conse- 
quently increased rapidly in size as they went along. 
This indication that the flocks are not permanent, but 
are formed afresh every afternoon from aggregations of 
single birds, was later corroborated around Finsbury Park, 
where the birds congregate in the same way, apparently 
to the St. Paul’s roost, and also at Barnes and Maida 
Vale. This is important: it greatly damages the common 
assumption that the famous winter roosts of inner London 
are formed by immigrants from abroad. On the contrary 
it is apparently the ordinary suburban starling population, 
resident here, as ringing has proved it to be all over the 
country, which prefers a communal roost in winter. 

The wood-pigeons do the same, but their chief roosts 
are on islands in the park lakes, not on high buildings. 
Inner London has four such roosts. The first is on the 
seven islets of Regents Park lake. It attracts great numbers 
from the King’s Cross and Camden Town neighbourhoods, 
from Hampstead Heath northward, and from the Blooms- 
bury Squares, at any rate down to Russell Square. The 
St. James’s Park lake and Serpentine island roosts are of 
less importance, and both from Hyde Park and St. James’s 
Park numbers journey across Chelsea and the river to 
Battersea Park lake, where the roost is very large and 
flourishing and gains some recruits from the south. It is 
obvious that the birds which thus sleep inside a moat 
are safe from cats and grey squirrels. (These are un- 
doubtedly a danger even to ring-doves; there is a case 
on record of one being overcome and eaten in Wiltshire 
by the much less powerful native red squirrel.) 

These are not all. The carrion crow, in spite of the 
tradition that he is a solitary, resorts to a common roost. 
In this case the numbers are too small to constitute regular 
fly-lines, but I have seen a bird flying north over St. 
James’s and pairs over Regent’s Park (twice) and above 
Haverstock Hill, halfway between there and Ken Wood, 
all heading in the right direction about roosting-time. 
That plenty must come in from all sides is clear from the 
size of the roost, for I have counted forty-two of them 
on the wing in a compact body. No bird-lover who has 
the opportunity should miss hearing the music of these 
crows at the Ken Wood roost. Their cawing is deep and 
sonorous, and each bird speaks with a different voice : 
heard in concert, as it rarely can be elsewhere, the effect 
is very fine. Walthamstow Reservoirs have another 
considerable roost. 

Chaffinches congregate in numbers at Ken Wood, and 
apparently some come in all the way from Regent’s Park 
to sleep there. The movements of the house-sparrow 
are brief and insignificant : nowhere except over Paddington 
have I found anything approaching a fly-line. 

To sum up what is in itself necessarily a mere summary 
of voluminous observations. The flocks of birds which 
we see hurrying over London towards roosting-time are 
making for a few regular and ascertained roosting-places, 
chosen generally for security’s sake. The gulls, except 
in the extreme north and east, are all heading for Barn 
Elms or the Thames valley reservoirs beyond. The 
starlings are converging on a number of roosts grouped 
in a little area of central London. The ringdoves will 
generally prove to be heading for a park with a lake and 
an island in it. These little migrations which take place 


every morning and every night until the approach of the 
breeding season, are not the mere coming and going of 
birds across the sky, as the casual observer might think 


them. They are reasoned and in fact necessary operations 
to secure for every bird the best possible feeding-grounds 
by day and the safest possible roosting-place at night. 
These cannot in the artificial conditions of modern London 


be discovered close to one another. 
E. M. NicHo.son. 


FOUR CONSCRIPTS 


Traditional. 
ONG ago there lived four conscripts, 
[7 Four conscripts of Chauta-gne, 
In the Kingdom of Sarda-gne, 
Long ago there lived four conscripts. 


The finest lads in all the land, 
The best they were to dress the vine, 
And there they stood all four in line. 
The finest lads in all the land. 


The King gave word to seek them out, 
To guard his towers and embattled walls, 
Their breasts a shield ’gainst enemy balls. 
The King gave word to seek them out. 


They set out from Chambéry, 
Singing to hide their tears, 
Chaffing to still their fears. 
They set out from Chambéry. 


The road to Turin they had to run, 
Not to be late at parade-a, 

For to join the King’s Brigade-a. 
The road to Turin they had to run. 


Turin gave them sabre and gun, 

A hundred balls were in each pack, 
The night they slept in th’old barrack. 
Turin gave them sabre and gun. 


When the four had well been taught, 
To fire and handle the sword-a, 

Said the King to himself, “‘ My word-a.” 
When the four had well been taught. 


“My chest with gold is right well full, 
Lives I can spare my lands to round, 

More soldiers have I than ground. 

My chest with goldis right well full.” 


It was four active, lusty lads, 
Four conscripts from Chatania, 
Who fought in the King’s campaign-ia. 
It was four active, lusty lads. 


The second month it all was done, 

A bursting shell had made them more, 
Two o’ th’ conscripts were cut into four. 
The second month it all was done. 


In the third month the peace was made, 

Th feasting princes had their way. 

Our King had won; he gorged his prey. 

In the third month the peace was made. 

‘“* Go home, and make me more conscripts,” 
Said the King, “‘ Now I have won these fights, 
I'll search out some more o’ my rights. 

Go home, and make me more conscripts.” 


This is all, the end of my tale, 
The very next year each Savoyard-e 
Two boys she bore for the King’s Guard-a. 
This is all, the end of my tale. 
MicuaEL MULREADY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
Mie 28th.—Talking, as I did last week, of fashions 


and sex, it seems as though man’s response to 

woman’s beauty is determined by three factors: 
(1) Sex; (2) the esthetic sense; (8) emphasis of the racial 
type. Dress either emphasises or represses the secondary 
characteristics of sex; sometimes fashion acts in emphasising 
these characteristics, sometimes in obliterating such dis- 
tinctive features. The store which is set upon racial type is 
obvious; in the East the racial type has large black eyes, 
and Eastern women paint them to make them look larger and 
darker still ; in Japan, the racial type has high thin eye- 
brows, small mouths and slanting eyes, the Japanese women 
make up so as to exaggerate these characteristics. There is 
another element which enters into fashion and, indeed, 
influences more deeply than we guess, all our «xsthetic 
judgments, namely, prestige values. When class distinc- 
tions are of the highest import, the fashions of the ruling 
class advertise the fact that the wearer does not do any 
work. Extreme instances were the little deformed feet of 
Chinese ladies, who consequently could only totter a little, 
and the long claws of the mandarins; both were ocular 
proofs that in one case the feet and in the other the hands 
were never used. But the long European train and the 
display of much stainless linen in men’s dress originate in 
the same kind of pride. The reason I scrub so desperately 
at my fingers to remove ink-stains before going out to 
lunch or dinner, is perhaps due to an unconscious desire 
to conceal the fact that I write for a living. Professor 
Veblen in his Theory of the Leisure Class (Macmillan) 
has gone fully into this matter. It is a remarkable book. 

* * * 


March 29th.—‘ Arthur had finished his breakfast and, 
with his pipe between his teeth, he was patting in his side- 
pockets for matches, when he suddenly remembered X and 
laughed aloud.” I have often read this sentence or its 
counterpart in fiction. It describes a recurrent and recog- 
nisable experience. The ineptitude and conventionality of 
the expression “laughed aloud” was borne in on me this 
morning. It had suddenly occurred to me that I had not 
thought of those two famous men, Pemberton Billing and 
Hamar Greenwood, for—well—ages. Tosay that I laughed, 
let alone laughed aloud, at this discovery would be false. 
To say that I “grinned inside myself’ would be nearer, 
but neither does that express the momentary lightness 
of the spirit which accompanied the realisation that they 
were both extinct. There was nothing funny in that fact. 
Where the joke came in (it was against myself), was that 
I had made a vow in the days of their activities never to 
forget them—and I nearly had! I don't know whether 
I can now do anything with the Ex-Irish-Secretary, though 
he was a typical post-war figure, but either I or somebody 
else, ought to embalm Pemberton Billing. He was a 
monstrous war-phenomenon. When he first rose above 
the horizon he was accompanied by a twin hero—Boosey ; 
Billing and Boosey, Billing and Boosey, there was magic 
in these syllables. We could put no faith in Asquith 
or Haldane, but we clung to Billing and Boosey. 
Boosey disappeared, who, considering the time the 
war afterwards lasted, might have been the greater man; 
but Billing went sounding on. The eyes of his countrymen 
never left him for a day; he held their ears. His election 
to Parliament was a matter of course, and his utterances 
were ever amply reported (I have kept some now yellowing 
cuttings). He became a sort of witch-doctor, smelling 
out treason like Gagool. His highest moment of triumph 
was his discovery that Miss Maud Allan had a brother =o 
was a homicidal lunatic, and “‘ The Black Book of Weid,” 





which was a sort of “ Who’s Who” of traitors, containing 


the biographies of 10,000 of them. (It was pointed out in 
Court, Rex rv. Billing, that it must have been about the 
size of Chambers’ Encyclopedia.) Of course, afterwards 
his countrymen recognised him as one of those who had 
done most to win the war, and as a candidate who could be 
really trusted to carry out the Prime Minister's injunction 
that the Kaiser must be hanged. He was triumphantly 
returned in the General Election of 1919. Then... 
diminuendo of Billing. His biography (quite short) ought 
certainly to be written and added to our ever-increasing 
library of war-books Publishers, will one of you make me 
an offer? 
* * * 

April 1st: For fifty people who can sing a song there 
are not two who can read a poem aloud. Most poets I have 
heard reading poems, either moo like a cow or mumble like 
a bee in a fox-glove. 


_ How many books we need only glance at! When much 
ingenuity is necessary to win belief, the argument is un- 
sound at bottom. 


An inducement to be courageous: Life is difficult, but it 
does not make it any easier to confess yourself beaten. 


A soothing and useful way of putting it: “I don’t suspect 
you, I suspect human nature.” 





_ The only excuse, but a valid one: ‘* I recommend you to 
listen to God rather than man.”’ 
“ I can’t quite catch what He says. . . 


Maeterlinck on Ibsen : 

He often leads us far down into human consciousness, but the 
drama remains possible only because there goes with us a singular 
flame, a sort of red light, which sombre and capricious—unhallowed, 
one might almost say—falls only on singular phantoms, And in- 
deed, nearly all the duties which form the active principle of Ibsen’s 
tragedies are duties situated no longer within, but without, the 
healthy illumed consciousness ; and the duties we discover outside 
this consciousness often come perilously near an unjust pride, or a 
kind of soured morbid madness . . . A new, though still disagree - 
able poetry, which he has succeeded in investing with a kind of 
savage, gloomy beauty and grandeur. He is the only dramatist 
who owes nothing to the poetry of the violently lighted dramas of 
antiquity and of the Renaissance. 

When I come across a penetrating piece of criticism like 
this, to which the critic has, I feel, been led by surrendering 
to his own temperament, I wonder if my own method of 
criticising is not mistaken. One cannot get away from 
one’s own temperament any more than one can jump off 
one’s own shadow, but one can discount the emphasis 
which springs from it. I snub my own temperament when 
I think it is not leading me straight to the spot whence 
a general panorama of an author’s work is visible. This 
point is often some obvious little knoll or terrace, such as 
the first person who comes along walks up to to get a view. 
Perhaps the other kind of criticism is more valuable, in 
which the critic wanders down a vista which he is impelled 
by a personal impulse of curiosity to explore, ignoring 
what lies to the right or left of him, or what others see when 
they just look round them. But again how often in a garden 
the most alluring and mysterious little path leads only to 
the gardener’s privy ! 
* * * 
On biographies ; Archdeacon Paley, on reading Hayley’s 
life of Cowper, remarked: “I gave Cowper once a black 
cat. I am astonished he has not mentioned it among other 
important matters.” (Paley is very like Dr. Johnson in 
many ways, only he is an egotist instead of having a warm 
turbulent heart.) There is a passage in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream which Peacock quotes in reviewing Moore’s 
Life of Byron—unfairly, we would think, who are so used 
to mish-mash that when we come across a biography or 
memoir which is not so bad, we hail it at once as a master- 
piece. The quotation runs as follows. Bottom speaks : 

Masters, I am to discourse wonders: but ask me not what; for 
if I tell you, I am no true Athenian. I will tell you everything, 
right as it fell. 

Quince. Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 

Bottom. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you is, that the 
duke hath dined. 

This would be an excellent motto for society memoirs. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion: 1357-1900. 
By Caroune F. E. Spurceon. Cambridge University 
Press. 50s. Three Volumes. 


Some years ago an intelligent man who happened to be intro- 
duced into a certain coterie would have been struck by a curious 
phenomenon. Half the people he met seemed to be always 
running away from a nameless terror—they were chronic fugi- 
tives—and the others wore the look of modern Goshenites, con- 
demned by some Pharaoh to hopeless servitude. On inquiry one 
learnt that the Pharaoh was called Frederick Furnivall, and that, 
in comparison with the tasks he set, the building of Pithom and 
Raamses was a recreation—to edit, for example, an Old English 
text, to collate an illegible manuscript, to classify the rhymes of 
Lydgate, or to torture Sordello into a semblance of simplicity. 
We knew but one man who, disdaining flight, faced Furnivall 
in his den and came out scatheless. He was a bachelor; but 
when ordered to produce his tale of bricks, invented a wife and 
said she would not permit it. 

Even Furnivall, however, can scarcely have realised the mag- 
nitude of the task which, in 1901, he imposed on the unwary 
Miss Spurgeon, and which she did not finish till 1923. The 
result lies piled up before us as we write. These thousand odd 
pages represent an amount of research and perseverance all but 
superhuman. We have not read the book ; we reserve that for 
the time when we have completed our perusal of Chrysostom’s 
Homilies and Samuel Wesley’s Dissertations on Job. We have 
glanced at the Index, and scanned the Introduction; and now, 
in accordance with the laws of stable equilibrium, we shall place 
it on the lowest shelf, to keep the peace between the two folios 
of South and the three of Baxter. We cannot pretend to criti- 
cise it. It is with trepidation that we venture to hesitate a 
doubt. Can there be anything that Professor Spurgeon has over- 
looked? Yet so far as we can discover, she has made no reference 
to Randolph, whose plays simply swarm with allusions to Chaucer. 
If Randolph is really absent, there is just one sign of human 
infirmity in the book. 

But after all a debt of gratitude is due to Furnivall and his 
victims. For it is hardly too much to say that they have given 
us the real Chaucer. We do not forget the illustrious Tyrwhitt ; 
but, despite his splendid services, it remains true that, till the 
last fifty or sixty years, Chaucer was like the star in the poem, 
“confined into a tomb.” Now, through the labours of these 
students, he “shines through all the sphere.”” This book shows 
clearly that as the understanding of Chaucer has grown so 
has admiration increased; and the understanding is due to 
the hard grammatical, verbal and _ historical research of 
Skeat, Bradshaw, Ten Brink, Child, and their army of coad- 
jutors. Appreciation, for the first time since 1450, has become 
intelligent. To study the Chaucerian views of Godwin, Words- 
worth, Cowden Clarke, even Lowell, is to realise that they were 
but deciphering a foreign inscription. As they were ignorant of 
the facts of his life, so they were astray as to his language, his 
metre and his general character. Now, at last, we can distin- 
guish the genuine from the spurious, can read Troilus as easily 
as the Lovers of Gudrun, and can venture on something like a 
criticism. The nameless charm of Chaucer has no longer to be 
taken on trust; it is as instantly felt as that of Lamb or Izaak 
Walton; and his humour, which was entirely hidden from 
Addison, and but dimly divined by the amazingly catholic 
sympathy of Dryden, makes its appeal almost as directly as that 
of Shakespeare. We see the sly hits at the Friar and the Monk 
as their contemporaries saw them; and the parodies in Sir 
Thopas are almost as obvious as those in the Rape of the Lock. 
Above all, the harmonies of Chaucer’s rhythm, and the delicacy 
of his rhyming, are nearly as clear to us as to the despairing 
discipleship of Hoccleve and Lydgate. 

But we are also able, at last, to correct, in a slight degree, 
the too unstinted eulogies of recent scholars, who, with the 
natural enthusiasm of discoverers, may have gone just too far. 
Chaucer has his limitations. He is the head of his class, and 
often seems to overstep its bounds and enter the “ brightest 
heaven of invention.” But his heaven is not quite the brightest. 
A comparison with Dante or with Shelley shows this at once ; 
nay, it appears from a comparison with his faltering contem- 
porary, the author of Pearl and Gawayn, or with his Old English 
predecessors, Cynewulf and the author of the Seafarer. These 
poets, though not impeccable artists, like Chaucer, penetrated 
at times into a region of imagination and mystery which he only 
greeted from afar. Not even in Troilus is there more than a 


breath of this diviner air; and Chaucer’s lyrics, though delight- 
This is a hard saying; 


ful, are Horatian rather than Catullian. 


and we ourselves, who owe more pleasure to Chaucer than we can 
ever express, hesitate to utter it. We should prefer, like Spenser 
and Morris, to abandon ourselves to the spell without analysing 
the magic ; but the critic, like other judges, must often do vio- 
lence to his feeelings. 

We might take, in illustration, Chaucer’s descriptions of the 
sea, as compared with those of the Old English poets. Let 
anyone read the Man of Law’s Tale and deny if he can the loss 
that sea-poetry has sustained in passing from Beowulf and 
Andreas to Chaucer. Where are the daring half-heathen meta- 
phors—the Terror of the Waters, the Host of Aegir, the impreg- 
nable Fortress of the Deep, the slaughter-greedy gull? Or 
where is there anything like the Hurricane of the Fourth 
Riddle ; the “ mighty warrior, compelled to rest by his commander, 
driven into darkness, crushed down in prison, then Jet loose from 
thraldom, thrusting his way outward, till he stirs up the stream- 
ings of the sea, and the mariners shout aloud in fear, expecting 
the grim hour of death”? For all this Chaucer gives us but the 
w'lde wawes and the wynd and weder, poor impersonal creatures 
void of life and vigour. It may be objected that Chaucer was 
a landsman, who saw the sea but three or four times in his life, 
and then only from the unpoetical standpoint of a Channel 
passenger. Be it so; but it will hardly be denied that he knew 
day and night, or that he gazed at the stars. Yet here again 
is the same thing. When the Old English poets have to describe 
darkness, they say “ Night put on her helm” ; when to describe 
dawn, “ the helmet of Night falls asunder.” This is a kind of 
image which Chaucer not only avoids but ridicules: 

For the orizonte hath reft the sonne his light— 
This is as much to seye as it was night. 


And so everywhere. No poet that ever lived has had a greater 
love of external nature than Chaucer. He loved to hear “ the blis- 
ful briddés sing”; and the “ busy larké, saluing in her song the 
morning gray,” gave him exquisite delight ; he was passionately 
fond of flowers, and he seems to have been extraordinarily 
sensitive to the “ seasons’ difference.”” But he did not touch the 
heart of things. The swan was not to him, as to Cynewulf, a 
spirit faring over flood and field ; fire was not a raging warrior, 
rushing on fowls and beasts all over the earth ; Death was not a 
thief, stepping with stealthy strides, strong and fierce to break 
into the house of the soul. 

In some of the most beautiful lines ever written, Chaucer has 
told us of his love of the books from which only May and the 
springing flowers could drag him. Elsewhere he tells us how, 
when his ledger-work was done, he hastened home and “ sat at 
another book till fully daswed was his look”; living in fact, 
except at meal-times, ““as an hermyte.” The hermit is often a 
keen judge of character ; and such unquestionably was Chaucer. 
But his attitude, in general, is that of the onlooker, and not that 
of the participator. He could picture a tournament with some 
vigour ; but war was not his métier. He does, in the Legend of 
Dido, describe a hunt, and mimics with spirit the ‘“*Go bet” of 
the keepers. But what is that to the fierce relish with which the 
author of Gawayn pursues the boar and the stag, or to the almost 
barbaric joy with which he assists at the “ breaking ” of the one 
and the “unlacing” of the other? Similarly the road to 
Canterbury is pale beside the wild landscape traversed by the 
peerless knight through Wirral to the Green Chapel, “* by misy 
and mire,’ where the hazel and hawthorn were “ harled together, 
and the unblithe birds pitously piped for pine of the cold.” Still 
paler is it beside the ** unhéoru stow ” where Grendel dwelt, that 
eerie place which even the hunted stag would face death rather 
than approach. Chaucer, like L’Allegro, was at home amid 
towered cities and the hum of men ; he does not tread easily in 
haunted spots. 

If there is one emotion that can stir the dullest to at least a 
fleeting inspiration, it is that of love; and even in the scanty 
remains of Old English enough is found to show that our ancestors 
yielded freely to the impulse. The Wife’s Complaint we can 
discern to have been a poem of extraordinary intensity and 
directness ; and, as its very obscurities indicate, it assuredly 
expresses a real feeling. The lover of Alisoun, again, was 
really in love. But Chaucer’s Complaints to Pity and the like 
are mere exercises, and have nothing but their technical finish 
to recommend them ; his Fair Ruthless and Rosamund are about 
as vital as Horace’s Lalages and Pyrrhas. In Troilus, it is true, 
Chaucer has written a genuine love-poem, but of another class. 
Here he all but lifts himself to the height of the romantic poets 
of modern days; it is the one work in which he touches the 
border of the Promised Land. And after it he turned away for 
ever, to visit the land of sham passion which he describes in the 
Knights Tale. 

It is well-nigh impossible for a man to be sublime if his sense 
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of the ridiculous is acute. Such a man is too sensible of the 
danger of bombast to dare the narrow heights from which it is so 
easy to fall. Chaucer may well have marked how poems like 
Gawayn, though often lofty, often topple into bathos ; and he 
therefore avoided sublimity with the utmost care. There are 
sublime passages in Troilus, such as ‘“ O blisful light’ in the 
third canto ; but every one of them is borrowed from Boccaccio, 
Petrarch, or another. There is a very sublime passage in the 
Second Nun’s Tale; but that is from Dante. Even some 
moderately elevated passages are but versifications of Boethius. 
The Knight's Tale, at its highest, is but stately. As a rule, we 
find Chaucer approaching the sublime only to run away from it 
with a laugh—much after the ironic fashion in which Horace 
shuns epic grandeur in the Odes. This was the secret of the 
mock-modesty with which he ascribes anything particularly 
daring to some “ Lollius”’ or “‘ Corinne’ on whom he desires 
to shift the responsibility for a possible failure. Yet the fact 
has to be reckoned with, that sublimity—so marked a feature of 
English poetry at its highest—is hardly to be found in Chaucer. 
Thus, though there is no poet whom we cherish more, and 
though there are greater poets whom we love less, we cannot 
allow him a place among those few to whom it is given to open 
the doors into the unseen, to gaze upon the sapphire throne, or to 
search the deepest recesses of the heart. Many of his richest 
gifts, his skill in characterisation, his narrative power, his irony 
and humour, he shares with men who have no poetic turn at all. 
Even his marvellous metrical skill is not quite unparalleled. 
What then has he achieved for English poetry ? Much every 
way ; chiefly this, that he taught our poets, by almost flawless 
example, the necessity of form, of balance, of order, of propor- 
tion. As an artist he is all but incomparable ; the more closely 
he is studied the more does his artistry appear ; and the more 
closely we study his predecessors the more does it astonish. And 
his influence in this regard upon subsequent writers is not to be 
calculated. Quite apart from his legacy of proved and perfected 
stanzas for them to use, consider their debt in other respects. 
Observe the widening influence of Chaucerianism upon a small 
but true poet like Henryson, and its restraining influence upon 
@ great but wild and irregular genius like Dunbar. True, it did 
little to curb the long-windedness of Lydgate, or to harmonise 
the jog-trot measures of Hoccleve. But imagine Lydgate 
writing in the style of Piers Plowman, or De Regimine Principum 
in the metre of Richard the Redeless! Above all, consider the 
debt of Spenser to Chaucer, so nobly acknowledged. To say 
nothing of the Hymns and other poems in which the Rhyme 
Royal is used, or of the Spenserian stanza itself, which owes its 
varied beauty and immense range to an improvement made in the 
metre of the Monk's Tale—the art of the Faerie Queene, if largely 
due to the classic and Italian masters, is mainly derived from 
Troilus and the Canterbury Tales, or from those ‘** Chaucerian” 
poems which, though not Chaucer’s, have something of his 
spirit. We need not go far in Spenser to discover traces of the 
Flower and the Leaf or of the Court of Love, which gave him Chaucer 
in dilution. The cast of Spenser’s mind was different from 
Chaucer's ; but where his restraint and self-discipline are greatest 
there his poem is at its best, and there we see most clearly the 
spirit of Chaucer surviving in his pupil. Thus Elizabethan 
poetry, where most artistic, harks back to Chaucer; and thus 
the later literature, with all its derivations from the Elizabethan, 
leads back to Chaucer also. This is achievement enough for 
one man. But it is probably only a fragment of the achieve- 
ment of Chaucer. Rediscovered as he has been, and made so 
easily accessible, he is now seen in all his perfection of form and 
beauty ; and it is safe to say that there will be no great future 
poet but will learn from him, and be the greater the more he 
thus learns. Huge as is the book of Chaucer allusion down to 
1900, it is but a pamphlet to what some future Furnivall may 
induce some future Miss Spurgeon to start upon—but assuredly 
not to finish. E. E. Kevverrt. 


JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON 


Jefferson and Hamilton: The Struggle for Democracy in America. 
By Ciaupe G. Bowers. Constable. 21s. 


It is common knowledge that the American Revolution was 
mainly the work of Whigs, who combined the most sincere 
attachment to political liberty with a profound distrust of 
“levelling doctrines.” “ the mob,” the press, and “ faction,” 
in short, of democracy. The ideals of the Federalist party, 
which dominated the councils and the policy of the Republic 
during the presidential terms of Washington and of John Adams 
were emphatically aristocratic, with a distinct leaning towards 


monarchy. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that 
men like Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and Madison (before 
he came under the spell of Jefferson) regretted the breach with 
England as an unhappy necessity, and had no desire to allow 
the political divorce between the two countries to be reflected in 
any social or commercial estrangement, or in any divergence in 
manners or ideals. We may readily agree with the author of 
the volume before us that the dream of maintaining in America 
an oligarchical system of government, by a permanent alliance 
of the large landowners, the mercantile interest, and the learned 
professions was at all times chimerical. Such a system could 
never have long survived among a people largely and increasingly 
composed of highly independent and militant farmers, pioneers, 
and frontiersmen, instinct with political sense, and with a 
continent lying before them to conquer and to develop. It was 
a@ mere question when the occasion would arise and the inevitable 
man would present himself to proclaim democracy as the creed 
of the Republic. The man was Jefferson, and the occasion was 
the French Revolution. 

Jefferson certainly seems to have possessed, for his time, 
an uncanny sense of what democracy on a great scale was 
going to mean. “I would rather,” he said on one occasion, 
“have newspapers without a government, than government 
without newspapers.” It is, however, interesting to note that 
he refused, when a candidate for the Presidency, to give any 
pledges. 

I believe it my duty to be passive and silent during the present 
contest. I shall certainly make no terms, and shall never go into 
the office of President by capitulation, nor with my hands tied by 
any conditions which will hinder me from pursuing the measures 
which I shall deem for the public good. 


These sentiments would appear to be inspired by the spirit of 
oligarchy, rather than that of democracy, for are they not 
incompatible with party government ? 

Nothing is more interesting in this book than the account of 
the profound impression made upon American opinion by the 
successive crises of French affairs. The fall of the Bastille, the 
execution of the King, and the invasion of France by the Allies 
alternately elated and confounded the Federalist friends of 
order and of England, and the Jeffersonian friends of Liberty 
and of France. ‘That Jefferson should firally have achieved 
victory and the Presidential chair after Napoleon had established 
a military autocracy—a culmination which seemed to justify 
all the fears of the anti-Jacobins—is explained when we remember 
that events in Europe were the occasions only and not the causes 
of events in America. 

The hero of this book is not Hamilton, but Jefferson ; for the 
author does not attempt to conceal that he is an ardent partisan. 
So far is he from letting the Whig dogs have the best of it, that 
he hardly lets them open their mouths ; indeed so eager is the 
author’s presentation of the Jeffersonian cause, that one is 
tempted to the speculation that in the conflict he is describing 
he sees an instructive parallel to some contemporary issue 
This partisanship may be illustrated by the account given of the 
Jay-Grenville treaty concluded in 1794, and of the storm of 
popular resentment which it aroused. The case for the treaty 
was a strong one from the American point of view ; of this we 
hear next to nothing. We are permitted, indeed, to learn that 
the lawyers and the merchants favoured ratification, but not 
why they did so; the discussion might indeed have imperilled the 
canonisation of Thomas Jefferson. The chief merit of this book 
lies in the vivid presentation of the picturesque and personal 
aspects of the events recorded. The author excels in sketches of 
manners and in portraits of men and women, he has laid a heavy 
toll upon the newspapers and journals of the time, and in the 
ample space provided by his 500 pages he presents a vivacious 
and at times absorbing picture of a critical epoch in American 
affairs. 

Mr. Bowers has a sprightly style. “‘ England was up to her old 
tricks upon the sea again”; “in keeping with the sinister 
nature of this monstrous measure it was professed to withhold 
it carefully from the public until the consummation of the 
crime’’; “all that now remained for John Adams to do was 
to pack the courts with partisans as narrow and intolerant as 
those who had for ten years been delivering common party 
harangues from the Bench.”’” But we must confess that in spite 
of some patriotic reaction—for it is the pro-English party whose 
overthrow is described with such gusto—we have read this 
book with enjoyment. The author gives full measure; and 
there is much to be said after all for history written in a style 
so stimulating that the most lethargic reader is driven at every 
page to his bookshelves to find out what the other side had 
to say for themselves. 
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MODERN INDIA 


India. By Sir VALENTINE Currot. Vol. V of “The Modern 
World.” Edited by the Ricut Hon. H. A. L. Fisner, M.P. 
Benn. 15s. 

India is a land of contrasts—political, social, religious and 
climatic. Nowhere more than in India does the materialistic 
civilisation of to-day contrast with the immaterialism and self- 
abnegation implicit in Eastern philosophy. Not even in the 
racial kaleidoscope of Central and Eastern Europe is the contrast 
of, and the conflict between, race and race more keen than 
among the 320,000,000 inhabitants of the Indian peninsula, 
speaking “no less than 222 distinct languages and countless 
different dialects.” Diversity of tongues is hardly greater than 
diversity of creeds, yet—greatest contrast and most remarkable 
fact of all—India is governed “from a small island on the 
distant fringe of Western Europe by a mere handful of English- 
men, less than 8,000 altogether in the higher branches of the 
administration, and, behind them, as the one visible sign of 
material force, rarely called in aid by the civil power, a British 
garrison of 70,000 men, as essential for the preservation of peace 
on the turbulent North-West Frontier as for the ultimate safe- 
guarding of law and order throughout India.”’ Of this modern 
Babel Sir Valentine Chiro] writes the recent history and surveys 
the present condition, economic and political, in this volume, 
which is the latest addition to that invaluable survey of the 
Modern World edited by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. 

Whatever the changes—social, political and religious—that 
India may have successively undergone during the past 3,000 
years—and Sir Valentine Chiro] has brilliantly summarised them 
in the opening chapters of his book—the caste system, peculiar 
to India, has remained constant and virtually inviolate through- 
out the centuries. The Hindu, for the sake of procuring that 
Western education which, despite all the recent efforts of 
Swarajist leaders to decry it, is so highly prized in present-day 
India, will doubtless break the laws of caste in certain ways. 
Yet, unfortunately both for India and for the world at large, the 
truth cannot be questioned of Sir Valentine Chirol’s statement 
that “‘ on the vitality of the caste organisation as a whole, and in 
all matters that are essential, and especially in the matter of 
marriage, hardly any impression has yet been made.” Caste 
has indeed on occasion proved itself more powerful than Swaraj 
itself, for Gandhi * the Mahatma ” was himself threatened with 
excommunication by a Conference of Hindu orthodoxy for 
daring to urge the removal of the stigma of “* untouchability ” 
from the lowest castes. 

As the caste-system throughout the ages has been the most 
important factor in the social organisation of India, so the 
Swaraj movement has been the outstanding political event in 
its recent history. Sir Valentine Chirol’s analysis of the move- 
ment and its causes is masterly, and his narrative of its rise to, 
and subsequent fall from, power is both able and impartial. 
Political events commonly have their roots in economic causes. 
Sir Valentine reveals his appreciation of this truism by pre- 
facing his study of the Swarajist movement and present-day 
politics in India by a couple of chapters on the industrialism of 
India and the economic situation of the “ silent masses,” those 
agriculturists who form the vast majority of India’s population. 
The industrialism of India is of very recent growth. So recent 
indeed that at the close of the war that natural concomitant of 
industrialism, a labour and Trade Union movement, had scarcely 
made itself apparent. The condition of the “‘ silent masses ” at 
the outbreak of the war was hardly such as to give cause for 
pride in British administrators. There are certain common 
characteristics shared by the Indian peasants, and, as Sir 
Valentine Chirol observes, “‘ the most universal feature of all is 
poverty.” The war affected the “silent masses” in two ways: 
it disorganised the railway system upon which they had to 
depend for the distribution of their produce, and at the same 
time it caused a sudden and severe rise in the cost of living, so 
that ‘ the few cotton rags which the poorest ryot wears became 
almost unpurchaseable” ; it brought in its train one of the 
greatest pestilences ever known in India, that Jand of pestilences, 
when in the years 1918-1919 influenza was responsible for the 
deaths of between twelve and thirteen million people, and 
afiected altogether some hundred and twenty-five millions of the 
population. At the mcment when these evils were pressing 


most hardly upon the “ silent masses,” their relatives who had 
served in the British Army Overseas returned to tell “of the 
French peasants’ independence and prosperity, which contrasted 
cruelly with the miserable life of the Indian ryof.” 


Thus the 


ground was prepared for the sowing of the seed that later was to 
fructify in the non-Co-operation and Swaraj movement. 

The irony, from the British standpoint, of the Swaraj move- 
ment does not escape Sir Valentine Chirol’s acute observation. 
British rule and British education in India have produced among 
the Indians a new class of highly educated men “ qualified to 
compete with Englishmen in almost all the higher activities of 
modern life,” yet it is from these very Indians, whose ‘* Western 
paternity needs no demonstration,” that there has proceeded 
‘*not merely a widespread and vehement reaction against 
British rule, but an emphatic repudiation of the Western civili- 
sation of which British rule has been the bearer.” 

A certain parallelism between the extreme Sinn Fein move- 
ment and the Swaraj movement occurs to the mind as one turns 
over the pages of Sir Valentine’s book. Both movements were 
idealistic appeals to the historic sense in the Irish and the Indian 
peoples. Both movements derived much support from the 
economic condition of the lower classes in each country ; both 
received their motive-force from the personality of one or two 
outstanding men among the leaders. 

In India, what Sir Valentine Chirol so aptly calls “* the flight 
from Swaraj” might be compared to the defection of Irish 
nationalism from extreme Republicanism. But this, of course, 
must not be taken to mean that India is any more disposed 
than Ireland was to accept the continuance of British rule. 
We may add a point of interest noted by Sir Valentine Chirol, 
that Swaraj in “ its appeal to democratic principles and to self- 
determination was fundamentally repugnant to Hindu ortho- 
doxy *—a potent factor in bringing about its discomforture. 

** The tangle of Western education ” forms the subject of one 
of the most interesting chapters in the book. The value of this 
education to India is undeniable, but unfortunately among the 
Indians themselves it is too frequently regarded for its material, 
rather than for its cultural, value. There is a danger in India, 
all the greater since the control of Indian education has now 
become a problem for the Indians themselves to solve, that it 
may develop along the rigid lines of German State education. 
The desire for the possession of a certificate or a degree is already 
in danger of superseding that desire for knowledge for its own 
sake which the early European educationalists in India strove 
to instil into their pupils. 

On the whole vast question of the reforms, and of the con- 
stitutional status of India within the Empire, Sir Valentine 
Chirol has much to say that is both informing and provocative. 

Looking back upon the eventful history of the last seven 
years in India, he is not despondent of the future. Despite the 
terrible and slow-to-be-forgotten incident at Amritsar, and also 
other incidents only a degree less regrettable; despite the 
political violence and fierce anti-British feeling of some among 
the Indian nationalists, he remains optimistic, and his optimism 
is increased by the appointment of Lord Irwin as Viceroy. 


A PRIZE ESSAY 


The Element of Irony in English Literature. By F. M’D. C. 
TurNER. Cambridge University Press. 5s. 

It is not generally suspected, but the University Don is rather 
like Venus. As Venus set Psyche to sort out the grains of poppy, 
so the Don sets his victim to search the libraries for “* traces ” of 
this, that, or the other “‘ influence,” and watches him at his toil 
with the feeling of the schoolboy “ passing it on.”’ This little 
book represents the results of such a task ; Mr. Turner was set 
to the terrible undertaking of hunting down the element of irony 
in English literature. Terrible indeed ; for almost everybody 
is ironical now and then, and nobody for long at atime. Swift, 
the most ironical of English writers, is not so always, and Milton, 
the least, is so sometimes. Mr. Turner, therefore, has wisely 
limited himself. First, he has ruled out the poets; and even 
among the prose authors he has spoken chiefly of those to whom 
irony was the instrument of a kind of ** prophetic ” denunciation. 
Thus, we find no mention of the exquisite irony of Chaucer— 
surely the greatest master of Platonic irony between Plato 
himself and Pascal. Even the author of the Republic might have 
been proud to have written the character of the Friar, with its 
sly and pungent touches, or the gentle scarification of the chase- 
loving Monk : 

And I seyde his opinioun was good : 

What sholde he studie and make himselven wood, 
Upon a book in cloistre alwey to poure, 

And swinken with his handés and laboure ? 


We miss also an appraisal of Dryden, whose satire differs from 


that of Pope largely in his preference of irony to sarcasm. 
Mr. Turner makes no real attempt at a precise definition of 
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irony. Few things worth defining, in fact, admit of being 
strictly defined. We all know what Johnson made of a “ net” ; 
and an archdeacon is detected more easily by his gaiters than by 
his functions. So with the arts: half, at least, of our esthetic 
terms are vague. No one has yet succeeded in defining poetry ; 
and the romantic is still awaiting someone to mark it off clearly 
from the classical. Not less elusive is irony. Mr. Turner 
ventures the tentative statement that “ irony is a form of des- 
tructive criticism that enforces an immediate judgment upon 
something by placing it without comment in a position to which 
it should not aspire’; and then, as if realising that he has 
explained obscurum by obscurius, runs away from his own defini- 
tion. We think him wise ; and we shall follow his example. 

Nevertheless, we may venture to suspect that a measure of 
humour is an ingredient in irony, and that the ironical man 
usually expresses himself by a kind of meiosis. He must also be 
capable of a certain imaginative sympathy with his victim : he 
must be able to step down from his greater height and put himself 
in the other’s place. To renounce the metaphor, he leads the 
victim on by softening differences, sometimes even to the extent 
of apparently agreeing with him; and this cannot be done 
without the power of entering into another’s point of view ; it is 
inconsistent with anger, with Juvenalian “ indignatio,”’ with 
intolerance, and with pedantry. To demolish your opponent’s 
position by irony you must comprehend it, and this implies a 
real or an assumed superiority in the ironical man. Abuse and 
invective are the weapons of the weaker ; irony the true, though 
not the only, weapon of the man in an assured position. We all 
feel that whereas irony is perfectly natural in a Premier with a 
large majority, invective is out of place. The ferocity does not 
come till the Government is tottering. When the barrister 
‘** abuses the plaintiff's attorney,” we suspect he has “‘ no case.” 

This being so, we shall rarely find irony either in individual 
men or in ages that do not feel themselves morally or materially 
impregnable. The irony of Sir Thomas More was due to his 
absolute certainty of conviction, and to his utter disregard of 
consequences. That of Milton appears when his calm conscious- 
ness of superiority is undisturbed. When he fears his enemy he 
ceases to be ironical and becomes ponderously abusive or fiercely 
sarcastic. Burke, who like Jonah, thought he did well to be 
angry, is rarely ironical. But Gibbon, who invariably preserves 
the attitude of the detached observer, “‘ above the battle,” is 
ironical on almost every page; and the examiners who ironically 
set Mr. Turner to write about irony did so because they were safe 
from having to undertake such a work themselves. Johnson, in 
his review of Soame Jenyns, was able to maintain the ironical 
tone throughout a whole essay, because he was the schoolmaster 
amused by a blunder. When assailing the American “ rebels ”’ 
he was direct, savage. and at best merely sarcastic. Even 
Macaulay, to whom Mr. Turner denies the gift, becomes gravely 
ironical when dealing with the pirate publisher Vizetelly— 
because he was sure of his ground. 

We notice the same thing in our race at all ages of its existence. 
When, in the old Sagas, a man observes to the most truculent of 
duellists, ** I have not heard that where thou art quarrels cease,” 
he is employing an ironical meiosis, because he feels that he 
stands on a loftier eminence than his adversary ; and it is for a 
similar reason that a practised swordsman says to his puny 
libeller, ‘* Unless thou depart, it may well be that thou wilt meet 
with something thou dost not altogether like.”” Nor has this 
truth escaped the notice of the most far-off descendant of the 
Vikings. When the Cockney says of his irate employer, “ He 
didn’t ‘alf dress me down,” he is speaking when well away from 
the dangerous presence, and in the company of sympathisers. 

Considering the difficulty of his subject, we think Mr. Turner 
has managed it well. There is a certain lack of balance in the 
book, a disproportionate space being allotted to the “* prophetic ” 
form of irony, and the novelists, historians, and biographers 
being somewhat summarily dismissed. There is also, throughout, 
a tone (very excusable in the circumstances) which seems to 
indicate that he is not quite sure of himself or of his conclusions. 
On p. 90 is a sentence which slightly bewilders us: ‘* He was 
artist enough to perceive that you cannot make a picture perfect 
by the admission of all defects.” Is admission a misprint for 
omission ¢ If so, it is a miracle; for the book is issued by the 
Cambridge Press. In Chapter II we are surprised that Mr. 
Turner should so constantly speak of Milton as a lyric poet: we 
fancy he includes L’Allegro, Ii Penseroso, and Lycidas among 
lyrics. And we are still more surprised that he should think 
Milton's prose works are on trivial subjects. Even Smectymnuus 
has a theme almost as serious as its title. Perhaps Mr. Turner, 
like Defoe, is sometimes so very ironical that we are taken in. 

But, to renounce irony altogether, we say with perfect direct- 
ness that this book is good enough to lead us to expect better 
from the same hand. 


WAGNER 


Wagner as Man and Artist. By Ernest Newman. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


In this new edition Mr. Newman’s invaluable book on Wagner 
has been considerably revised and extended, owing to fresh 
material having been made available since its first edition 
in 1914. The additions are chiefly connected with the Laussot 
affair, many further details having come to light with the publi- 
cation in 1920 of Wagner's letters to Frau Julie Ritter. Mr. 
Newman makes it clear that Wagner's relations with Jessie 
Laussot in 1850 were much more serious than had been believed 
by his biographers who were dependent on material supplied 
from “* Wahnfried” and from Mein Leben. It is now clear 
that Wagner would undoubtedly have left Europe and gone 
to the East with Jessie Laussot, who was unhappily married, 
and ultimately left her husband and married the famous 
historian Karl Hillebrand, had not Madame Laussot given 
him up through the pressure of friends and relatives. It is 
probable also that Mr. Newman’s suggestion that the deciding 
factor which made Jessie Laussot break with Wagner was a 
communication from Wagner's wife Minna. It is also possible 
that the communication from Minna was the enclosure of 
Wagner’s letter to her, stating that he is not separating from 
her, but merely cutting himself adrift from a Europe which is 
distasteful to him, and telling her that she is to live in Zurich 
and endeavour to be happy and not to give up hope of seeing 
him again. But it is difficult to believe that a woman as in- 
telligent as Jessie Laussot appears to have been (she was an 
able musician, had literary and philosophical interests, founded 
and conducted an a capella choir in Florence, wrote a treatise 
in Italian on music and translated into English Schopenhauer’s 
** Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason *) would 
have misunderstood Wagner's letter, for it is obviously only 
dictated by the desire to make things as easy as possible for 
Minna. However, whatever the reason, Jessie Laussot broke 
with Wagner and Wagner felt it keenly; he wrote to Frau 
Ritter: 

You will remember our conversations in Villeneuve, and how 
fully I agreed with your view that for Jessie little or nothing can 
now be done from the outside—that only she herself can help her- 
self, and that only by baffling . . .all the devices that now will be 
empl yed by those about her against her feeling for me. The only 
power that could help her she has abandoned and betrayed—the 
power of her love! She has lost herself because she is weak! The 
woman that would have brought me salvation has proved herself a 
child... 

No we will not revile it, the dead one, the murdered one, for it was 
love! Never, dearest Mother, will I be ashamed of this love: 
if it has died, if I am convinced that it can never come to life again, 
yet was its kiss the richest delight of my life. Nor honour, nor 
splendour, nor fame will ever outweigh it for me. Farewell, thou 
fair one, thou blessed one! Thou wert dear above everything to 
me and never will I forget thee! Farewell ! 
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If we find this rather rhetorical we must remember that Wagner 
was not an artist in words; he wrote impulsively and always 
seized the rhetorical phrases that lay ready to hand, but of the 
sincerity of his feeling there can be no doubt. Years afterwards 
he asks for news of Jessie and in 1856 he writes: 

It would be a great consolation to me to be able to give my hand 
to Jessie as a friend now that the passion of our relationship can 
no more trouble us. You will surely recognize in this request . . . 
only the honest wish of a man in need of peace, a man longing for 
reconciliation who would like to have won a lasting friendship from 
the transient storm of passion. 

It is rather amusing to realise that this was written in the 
middle of another “* storm of passion,”’ this time with Mathilde 
Wesendonck, and that a year later he began writing Tristan ; 
but Wagner was no libertine or ordinary sensualist, and his 
relationships with the four women who made up his personal 
life, Minna, Jessie Laussot, Mathilde Wesendonck and Cosima 
von Bulow (née Liszt) were in no way discreditable or superficial, 
but belonged to and were made part of his inner spiritual 
existence. 

Mr. Newman’s book is embellished with a number of excellent 
photographs and is the best existing biography of a very great 
man, of whom Draeseke, one of his contemporaries, said : 

At present it is not exactly agreeable to have relations with 
him. Later, however, in another thirty or forty years we (who 
knew him) shall be envied by all the world, for a phenomenon like 
him is something so gigantic that after his death it will become ever 
greater and greater... 

He spoke truly. The more we know about Wagner the more 
we feel compelled to echo with Mr. Newman: ‘“ What a man! 
What belief in himself, in his strength, in his destiny, in his 
ability to wait! What a sublime confidence that Time would 
wait for him!” 


DEKKER AS JOURNALIST 


The Plague Pamphlets of Thomas Dekker. Edited by F. P. 
Wiison. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 9s. 


Readers will recall] the Great Plague of 1665, but they do not 
know, perhaps, that London had long suffered from such visi- 
tations, which doctors were unable to cope with as early as 
1568. If they could only have taken a hint from the Second 
Book of Samuel and the golden emerods and mice which the 
Philistines had to offer to get rid of their plague, they might 
have reduced the terror. But in 1665, as in 1603, their bright 
idea was to kill dogs; they did not think of rats and mice, 
and the awful visitation went on, a sad and sudden drama 
in which a man might pledge himself to bury an infected 
friend and be dead himself first. Dekker’s strong sense of 
humanity and love of London fitted him for the writing of the 
pamphlets here reprinted, some for the first time. Mr. Wilson 
is learned enough to assure us that those not acknowledged 
by Dekker are in all probability his, being signed by his 
peculiarities of style. Ample assistance is provided for 
identifying allusions and understanding an occasionally obscure 
vocabulary. Whether Dekker was a “rascal,” as Ben Jonson 
thought, or not, he had a singular knowledge of the common life 
of London, the fun of the tapster and the impudence of the 
tinker. 

The one pamphlet in verse—Newes from Graves-End, Sent 
to Nobody—though it contains fine tributes to London, is 
unequal and nothing like Dekker’s lyrical best. As in his plays 
he appears indifferent to the clear construction of plots, so in 
these papers for popular consumption he wanders off his main 
theme, moralising or developing the fashionable and frigid 
conceits of the day. He dilates in 1603 on the loss of the great 
*“ Land-Lady.” Richmond is a * Rich Mount,” because the 
Queen died there, and James, of course, being a literary genius 
as well as a combiner of England and Scotland, is a marvellous 
portent, an omne bonum. Apart from such tedious matter, 
no one can fail to see Dekker’s inimitable talent for telling a 
vivid story of the plague, much as a modern journalist would 
do. He tells of the drunkard who fell into the very plague 
pit full of corpses and slept the night there, and the Londoner 
who came to a country land-lord of the good old sort, a puffing, 
gorbelly John Bull, with “legs thicke and short like two piles 
driven under London Bridge,” and a nose fit to light the dark, 
like Bardolph’s. The host was all obsequiousness, when wine 
was ordered, and entering later with a fresh supply, thought 
his guest collapsed with drink, and then found him dead with 
the plague. The whole parish was paralysed with fear, but 


a tinker, a musical man who collected swarms of bees, and 
cried “ trillo,’ and feared no plagues, hoisted the corpse on 


his back, and buried it for 10s. offered at the end of a long pole, 
stealing £7 from the clothes as well. The country, we realise, 
was terror-stricken about infection. As Dekker puts it, 

A Crow that had bin seene in a sunne-shine day, standing on the 
top of Powles would have bin better than a Beacon on fire, to haue 
raizd all the towns within ten miles of London, for the keeping 
her out. 

Villagers stood, barring the way and chasing a man on foot who 
did not show the country livery of russet coat with pike-staves, 
into the open fields. The doctors were both useless and 
timorous ; their “‘ simples were simple things,” and they kept 
away. Sextons and bold robbers made huge profits, while the 
poor were starved, as merchants and rich men had left London. 
Dekker’s A Rod for Run-awaies is an appeal] to them for money, 
“ that silver to the needy, which the King of Heaven and Earth 
puts into your hands to bestow as he inioynes you.” Mr. 
Wilson is in doubt about one of Dekker’s elaborate conceits, 
@ passage concerning the Seven Arts, and might have added 
a list of them for the reader to speculate on, also a note about 
“* beg’d,” a reference to a petition for the custody of wards, as 
in Love’s Labour's Lost, V. ii. 491. The admirable index shows 
the breadth and spirit of Dekker’s vocabulary, and solves 
some riddles set by his odd spelling. ‘ Gulch,” a glutton, 
is a swallower, and reminds us of Hardy’s picturesque phrase 
in the Woodlanders, “* Nobody will glutch down a sigh for he.”’ 
*“*Weihy”’ is the horse’s whinny. We note a survival of 
Cockneyism in the torm “ Pancridge” for St. Pancras, which 
was used by Dickens. His Mrs. Gamp reminds us of the worst 
type of Elizabethan nurse, called a “keeper,” and apt, as 
Dekker remarks, to be a ‘“‘damd Keeper, who kild all she kept.” 


DR. MURRAY'S KALEIDOSCOPE 


The Political Consequences of the Reformation. By the Rev. 

R. H. Murray. Benn. lis. 

The political consequences of the Reformation which chiefly 
interest Dr. Murray are those which led to the writing of books. 
It is impossible to deny that an incredible amount of ink was 
spilt between the days of Luther and Macchiavelli and those 
of James I. and Henri IV. over the relations of Church and 
State, individual and community, public and private morality. 
Dr. Murray appears to have read as much as any human being 
could hope to do, both of the original contributions to such 
controversies as these and of the learned works of their com- 
mentators in three or four languages. He presents us with 
what amounts to a summary of the whole, enlivened by occasional 
parallels with the thought and practice of other centuries, 
such as a comparison between Luther and Bismarck : 

Could they have changed the age in which they lived, Luther 
would have been far more tolerant than Bismarck, and Bismarck 
would have fallen below the standard Luther attained. For 
Luther was the prophet of a Revolution, Bismarck the statesman 
of a counter-Revolution. They were opportunists of the first 
order, akin to Cesar, Cromwell, or Napoleon. 


This quotation will do as well as any other to illustrate the 
merits and defects of the book. Dr. Murray (or the writers whom 
he follows) is often ingenious and sometimes suggestive; he 
twirls before us with energy and enthusiasm a gigantic kaleido- 
scope of theories and theorists, so that the little bits of coloured 
glass inside it often make queer and unexpected patterns. 
But to try to discover what the patterns mean is usually to 
come up against some such vague conception as that of tolerance 
as applied to Luther and to Bismarck. There must be some 
sense of the word in which it could be applied to two men 
who at least agree in being Germans, but what exactly is that 
sense ? Is it the sense in which Luther may be said to have 
been tolerant of Philip of Hesse’s bigamy, or Bismarck of the 
practice of forging telegrams, or does it mean that they both 
in varying degrees appreciated the points of view of those who 
disagreed with them? But then can anyone say that Luther 
was tolerant either of Leo X. or of Calvin, and Bismarck of 
Liberalism or of French Nationalism? It is fashionable, of 
course, to speak of toleration as par excellence the modern 
virtue ; only since the dawn of the scientific spirit have we 
learned the grim lesson of the wars of the Religion and discovered 
that everybody has the right to think and act as he likes. If 
this be true, then it is pretty obvious that neither Luther 
nor Bismarck was a modern man; freedom of speech and of 
action for Tetzel or for the Scarlet Woman can never be said to 
have appealed as an ideal to Luther, and though Bismarck 
was not always as ferocious as his remarks about blood and 
iron would lead one to suppose, he never suffered fools gladly 
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or allowed them, unless it happened to suit him, to escape the 
consequences of their folly. But, then, in this as in every other 
age, people who believe in anything usually disbelieve in a good 
many things, and troops who welcome the enemy into their 
trenches, however politely, are still considered to have disgraced 
their uniforms. ‘Lhe truth is that books about history are full of 
the depreciated currency of language, thumb-marked paper 
money in exchange for which it is extraordinarily difficult to 
get even a handful of hard cash. Toleration is one of these words, 
Opportunism is another, Religion is a third, and we could easily 
get into three figures without exhausting their number. ‘lhe 
chief reason for the large part they play in the modern exchange 
of ideas is that the historians who know the facts, who have got 
firm hold of a certain number of coins, whether gold, silver or 
copper, have nowadays so few dealings with the theorisers who 
deal in great tendencies, the development of ideas, and so forth. 
These latter would no doubt all fetch their face value if the 
historians would cash them, just as the bulging mattresses and 
stockings of the historians could be turned into interest-bearing 
securities if their hoarders would only invest them. Meanwhile, 
to make a violent change of metaphor: across the No Man’s Land 
between two hostile armies there floats this vague, not to say 
noxious cloud, of meaningless abstractions, and nobody can 
tell us clearly what the political consequences of the Reformation 
really were. 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL EUROPE 


Life and Work in Modern Europe, (Fifteenth to Eighteenth 
Century.) By G. Renarp and G. WeEULERSSE. With a 
Foreword by EILEEN Power. The History of Civilisation. 
Kegan Paul. 16s. 

Most people have in their minds some sort of picture, however 
incorrect, of the life and work of the Middle Ages; and most 
people know something of the rise of modern industrialism 
and the factory system. But between these two stretches a 
long period which is still, to all save a few specialists, the Dark 
Ages of the economic world. The authors of this book, written 
originally in French, have endeavoured to throw light upon this 
darkness, and to :.ake of the economic history of these centuries 
at least the outline of a connected story. 

Obviously, they set themselves a very difficult task, and it 
would be wrong to be over-critical of the result. Setting out 
to deal with all Europe, they had to decide at once whether 
to treat their subject country by country, or to attempt a pre- 
sentation of European development as a whole. They chose 
the former method, seeking only to draw the threads of their 
separate narratives together in a short concluding section. It 
is easy to see why this choice was made. Economic policy and 
the life of the people are both intimately bound up with the 
policy and fortune of the particular States to which they belong; 
and in addition the period covered is that during which the 
Nation-State emerged as the dominant political and economic 
group. Nevertheless, their method does result in presenting 
rather a number of disconnected stories than a single intelligible 
account of the period. Their book is more a collection of 
summary economic histories of the various countries than a 
record. of life and work in Europe as a whole. 

Of these summaries, the fullest and best is that dealing with 
France, which is for the most part very well done. England 
receives fairly full and on the whole satisfactory treatment ; 
but the material used is naturally second-hand, and does not 
always show the influence of the more modern research work. 
The section on Germany is most regrettably short and scrappy. 
That on Italy is much better, and so are the short chapters on 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries. The Russian 
section is brief, but informative as far as it goes. Holland 
and Flanders are competently handled. 

The reflection suggested by the book as a whole is that the 
field of economic history is still largely uncharted. About 
every country there are still huge gaps in our knowledge such 
as to make any short truthful presentation exceedingly difficult. 
Neither statesmen nor historians in the past have for the most 
part been primarily interested in economic affairs, or if the 
interest of statesmen has often been largely economic it has 
seldom extended to a lively concern in the life of the people. 
The records tell us a great deal about trade and taxation, but 
very little as a rule about the common life and work. 

If the limitations of material and method are accepted, this 
can certainly be pronounced a most useful book. There is 
nothing that eovers anything like the same ground; indeed, 


there is actually no book in English which even pretends to give 
an outline of European economic history as a whole. It is 
interestingly written, and is a storehouse of valuable information 
drawing together material from the standard economic histories 
of all the great nations of Europe. A companion volume is 
promised dealing with lite and work in the Middle Ages. There 
at any rate it should not be necessary to adopt the method of 
division into water-tight national compartments. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Foundations of Education. By Professor J. J. Findlay. Vol. 1. 
The Aims and Organisation of Education. University of 
London Press. 8s. 6d. 

Professor Findlay’s work is always marked by strong idealism and 
kindly human sympathy. These qualities are prominent in the 
introductory survey of the aims of education which occupies the 
first part of this volume. There is nothing in it that is particularly 
new, or stated with any startling freshness; it is merely a good 
summary of the attitude of most men of ordinary common sense 
and virile sympathy who are concerned with educational work. 
There follows a large section dealing with organisation. Here Prof. 
Findlay takes a wide sweep, dealing not only with schools and 
Universities, but also with other “* institutions that foster education ” 
—family, class, religion, culture. He puts in a strong plea for a 
wider view of the education of the teacher, whom he rightly treats 
as the pivot of the whole educational system. Throughout the 
social section, again he has nothing very new to say. His book is 
valuable chiefly as bringing together in a convenient shape the 
assumptions and opinions which are current among enlightened 
teachers and educational administrators of to-day. 


Factory Legislation and Administration, 1891-1924. By H. A. 
Mess. King. 12s. 6d. 

An account of the modern developments in the factory code and 
its working has long been needed, if only to show how strong a case 
still remains for that consolidation and extension of the law for 
which we have apparently still some time to wait. Mr. Mess has 
given us in this book a competent survey of the field, including, 
besides a clear summary of the legal and administrative changes, 
a good account of the controversies which have accompanied each 
development of the factory code. Apart from weaknesses in the 
law itself, one of the chief faults Mr. Mess has to find with things 
as they are is the very scant participation, or keenness to participate, 
in enforcing the code on the part of Trade Unions, which, he thinks, 
have in this respect neglected their opportunities. He stresses the 
need for codification, more adequate inspection, and the development 
of international systems of factory law through the International 
Labour Organisation. His book should be of great use in connection 
with the Government’s forthcoming Factory Bill, when that long- 
delayed measure is at length brought forward. Meanwhile, it stands 
on the reference shelf as an invaluable supplement to Hutchins’ and 
Harrison’s History of Factory Legislation. 


Bench and Bar: A Searchlight. By Wrii1am Durray, late A.M.1.E.E., 
with a Foreword by Frederick Soddy, M.A., F.R.S. Allen 
and Unwin. 6s. 

It is very possibly the case that we are too well satisfied with our 
present methods of administering justice in England, and that there 
is room for another Bentham to rouse us from slumber. To say that 
such is the opinion of the author of this book would be an understate- 
ment verging on irony. But Mr. Durran injures his case by exag- 
geration and vehemence, and by an ill-informed adulation of 
foreign methods. His main topic is the fundamental viciousness of 
the system of recruiting the bench from the bar; for the Barrister- 
Judge we ought to substitute the Jurist-Judge. The author gives 
no weight to the important consideration that in a democratic state 
the advocate must inevitably play a conspicuous part in public life, 
and that the Anglo-Saxon, not to say the Roman practice of taking 
the judges from the bar is the only way yet discovered of giving them 
a prestige comparable with that of the leading advocates pleading 
before them. 


Experimental Psychology. By Mary Co.ttns, M.A., B.Ed., Ph.D., 
and James Drever, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil., F.R.S.E. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 

Experimental psychology is a comparatively modern science, 
which may be said to have first received academic recognition with 
the establishment of Wundt’s laboratory at Leipzig in 1879. It has 
now acquired such prestige that the claims of ‘ philosophical,” or 
‘introspective’ psychology are in some danger of being under- 
estimated. Yet it seems clear that it is to the latter discipline that 
we must still have recourse for the analysis and definition of mental 
entities. Measurement alone will hardly enable us to distinguish 
between desire and decision, thought and judgment, memory and 
imagination. To the layman much of the necessary subject-matter 
of experimental psychology must appear somewhat arid. No very 
exciting results are to be expected from the study of the various senses 
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—Vision, Hearing, Taste and Smell, cutaneous sensation, and so 
forth, to which the earlier chapters of the volume before us are very 
properly devoted. The interest of the general reader is first aroused 
by the discussion of the various attempts which are being made to 
measure the higher activities of the mind—work and fatigue, emotion, 
imagination, memory, command of language, and the power of pur- 
posive thought. The possibility that we may in the future be able to 
solve problems in education and even eventually in politics and govern- 
ment by the irrefragable testimony of the laboratory is enticing to 
the imagination. To these subjects the present work provides a 
lucid, well-arranged, and expert introduction. If we have one criti- 
cism to make from the point of view of the general reader it is that the 
various tests of the mental powers are in general only described in 
abstract language, whereas for a proper appreciation of what has been 
attempted, and what has been achieved, in this attractive field we want 
to know in more concrete detail the exact nature of the tests employed. 


A History of Roumania. By N. Iorca, Professor at the University 
of Bucharest ; Associate Professor at the Sorbonne. Translated 
by Josrepn McCase. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

We are glad to have an English translation of this work of 
Professor Iorga, which combines learning and vividness in a remarkable 
degree. It is especially good on the early and medizval periods in 
Roumania and on the decadence in the eighteenth and the renaissance 
in the nineteenth century. Of more recent history Professor lorga 
gives us only a slight sketch. But slight as it is, it suggests that 
we should have some bones to pick with him were he to expand his 
account of the last ten years. We do not believe—to take only one 
instance—that the charges made against the Roumanians, when 
they occupied Budapest in 1919, can be dismissed as “ baseless.” 
The book is not, however, to be judged by a page or two of summary 
in the final chapter, but as a history covering many centuries. As 
that it is an exceptionally interesting piece of work. 

Cambridge Legal Essays. (Written in honour of and presented to 
Dr. Bond, Professor Buckland and Professor Kenny by Cambridge 
Colleagues and Pupils.) Heffer. 12s. 6d. 

This volume is a tribute to three distinguished teachers of law by 
sixteen of their friends, themselves also distinguished teachers of law. 
The sixteen essays are all of a high standard ; they cover a wide ground, 
and many of them will interest others besides professional lawyers. 
The historian and the publicist will find grist for their mill throughout 
the book, and especially in the chapters on ‘‘' The Renaissance and 
the Laws of Europe,” by Prof. Hazeltine, ‘‘ The Work of Grotius and 
of the Modern International Lawyer,” by Prof. Pearce Higgins, and 
“The Training of a Medieval Justice,” by Dr. W. C. Bolland. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


HIS column is usually devoted to reducing the anxieties 
of motorists; on this occasion it must be employed to 
provoke anxiety. Most owners purchase their petrol 

from a pump, fed from a subterranean tank. By means of an 
attached legend or the colour of its paint, the pump purports to 
supply fuel of a certain brand and quality. Its mechanism is 
designed to measure the contents with precision. Under ordin- 
ary circumstances the purchaser doubtless obtains the correct 
volume of the specified fuel. But there is a great deal of simple 
and touching faith about the whole proceeding. ‘The average 
motorist has no notion who fills the submerged tank, nor what 
checks are placed upon honesty in the process. The average 
motorist does not understand the action of the pump. He 
watches a garage minion turning the handle, and when he is 
asked to pay for “ four gallons of No. 1,” he duly pays. But 
he has usually taken the transaction entirely on trust. He does 
not know whether he received four gallons or three ; and many 
drivers are too careless to discover such a shortage. He does 





not know whether the plashing flow was first grade spirit or a 
heavy and cheap commercial fuel; and his engine may not 
betray such a deceit too clamorously. 

* * 

Hitherto practically the only safeguards in this curious mode 
of supply have been those naturally imposed by stress of com- 
petition. Where any real rivalry exists between traders, the 
firm or individual supplying short measure or inferior quality 
will ultimately pay the penalty, supposing his methods are ever 
detected. But only the high financiers know how much genuine 
competition exists between some of the leading oil syndicates. 
Neither does competition rule the petrol sales of local garages; in 
our dealings with them habit bulks as large as it does in matri- 
mony. We probably buy our fuel from the nearest trader who 
will allow us decent credit, until one day his minions leave 
black fingermarks all over our mauve cushions, on which we 
adjourn to the rival garage—always supposing we can pay off 
the first dealer. The Government are increasing and clarifying 
their vague powers over the metering aspects of these pumps, but 
few motorists have ever seen a bureaucrat hovering suspiciously 
around a filling station. In practice, the motorist places him- 
self as trustfully in the hands of the trader as a hospital patient 
commits himself to the anaesthetist in the operating theatre ; 
the only difference is that we neither murmur a brief prayer 
nor utter a little nervous gasp as we surrender to the tender 
mercies of the petrol pump and its greasy satellite. 

ae * * 


Until March, 1926, the safeguards against swindling in con- 
nection with petrol pumps were little better than zero in many 
cases. An exceptionally honest friend of mine owns a filling 
station with six pumps and six tanks. He finds the pumps 
tolerably accurate in metering, and this accuracy is well main- 
tained in wear. One of the tanks has always been kept sealed 
by the firm whose name it bears. He has never had any control 
over its contents, and it could only supply inferior spirit through 
dishonesty on the part of the petrol company or their tank lorry 
personnel. He considers that their policy is honest and their 
supervision stringent. It is significant that all his own cars 
have invariably been replenished from this tank. Until quite 
recently, there was nothing whatever to prevent him from 
emptying his domestic slops into the remaining tanks; and 
provided he was careful not to overdo the process, he might never 
be detected. For, truth to tell, motor-cars are whimsical 
creatures. They run well to-day, and ill, perhaps, to-morrow. 
Who shall say whether they feel a temporary absence of violet 
rays from the atmosphere, or whether the local] pirate has dumped 
a hogshead of heavy rubbish into his subterranean tank ? 
However, the petrol companies, anticipating inevitable scandals, 
are rushing mechanics round the country and sealing their tanks 
against the local dealer. Few, if any, “‘ open” tanks will survive 
this month of April. From now onwards the quality of spirit 
bought from pumps will depend on the honesty of the big com- 
panies and their supervision of the tank lorry system, whilst 
the Government will presently watch the pumps as it already 
watches the scales off which we buy our bacon and the tankards 


from which we quaff our beer. 
* * > 


Let it be recognised that the sale of petrol is not necessarily a 
gold-mine for the retailer. It is one thing to have contracts to 
supply a hundred large users. It is quite another to rise from 
meals, dash out into the rain, unlock the pump, and sell half a 
gallon to this motor-cyclist or a tankful to that tiny car. More- 
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£162:10:0 year’s insurance. 





MORRIS 


PEED, ECONOMY, COMFORT and 

DIGNITY —a_ world-wide service 
organisation. These are the main features 
of MORRIS CARS. No finer motoring 
value is, or has ever been, offered. 


buy British- and be Proud of t 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. COWLEY, OXFORD. 





11°9 h.p. Morris-Cowley Saloon - , 7 
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SPEED, RELIABILITY and 





AUSTIN TWELVE “CLIFTON” 
5-SEATER TOURING CAR 


New Reduced Price: 





£295 


COMFORT —the three 


essentials to true 
Touring Pleasure 


Speed, that you may see as much as possible in the time at 
your disposal. Reliability, because nothing is calculated to 
knock the bottom out of a holiday more successfully than 
repeated involuntary stops. Comfort, because only with 
ample, uncramped room can you expect to reach the end of 
a long day’s journey unfatigued, and ready to undertake the 
next day’s run with undiminished relish. 


Buy an Austin. Generous provision for all passengers: power 
and to spare for any sort of country: mechanical excellence 
vouched for by every kind of test before leaving the works: 


smooth, economical running: easy control. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 


Other Austin Twelve Models from £315 to £425 
AUSTIN TWENTY models from £475 
AUSTIN SEVEN MODELS from £149 


LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON : 479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1 (near Marble Arch). 
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PLAYER'S 
N° 3S 


Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most modern 


machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions, 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 
be beaten. 
IN PACKETS 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 


Also in ilb. Card Boxes at 5/- 
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over, the small man sells a great deal of fuel on credit ; and local 
gentry often take rather long credit. Indeed, petrol sales are 
little more than ground-bait to a small garage; they furnish 
little direct profit, but they tempt the fish into your waters, and 
anon one may sell a new tyre, earn £40 by overhauling an old 
car, or reap a fat commission by selling a new saloon. Thus 
the struggling garage is sorely tempted to squeeze a little illegi- 
timate profit out of its petrol sales by delivering short measure or 
an inferior grade. Henceforward, these malpractices will be 
largely impossible. Beware, however, of allowing the garage 
to deliver your domestic supply in unsealed cans, muttering 
plausibly that the cans were filled from the pump; for such 
spirit will often refuse to burn in a petrol gas table lamp or a 
soldering blow lamp. Further, it is still desirable that the 
Government inspectors should take samples of the fuel delivered 
from the sealed pumps, and submit them to analysis, as is done 
with milk ; otherwise, behind the camouflage of a sealed tank 
and an inspected pump dishonest companies will be able to charge 
top prices for bottom grade fuel. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE advent of the Easter holiday has not improved 
business on the Stock Exchange, but much may 
happen before the end of the account, which excep- 

tionally covers three weeks, the next pay day being April 22nd. 
There seems little to go for just now, but people who like 
something that moves might pay attention to United States 
Rubber Common, which is one of the most active shares dealt 
in on the New York Stock Exchange. It is included in the 
daily list of New York prices that appears in our Press, and 
at the time of writing the quotation is 62, mcaning $62 per 
$100. The company has not paid a dividend on its common 
shares since 1919, but its position is enormously strong, as is 
shown by the following comparison of its net earnings for the 
past six years: 


1920 oe ee ee ee .. £21,220,983 
1921 oe es ee 0° os 492,811 
1922 oe oe ee a oe 7,692,039 
1923 oe oe ee os oe 7,392,657 
1924 a ee on ee ee 8,368,035 
1925 ° ee 17,309,870 


Last year’s profit, after allowing for the dividend on the 
preferred stock, was equal to $14.91 per common share, as 
compared with $3.87 for 1924. The United States Rubber 
Company is not only the largest manufacturer in the world, 
but owns the largest rubber plantations, viz., 94,324 acres in 
Sumatra and 29,690 in Malaya, making a total of 194 square 
miles, of which 128 are planted. Thus far, the company has 
not included in its earnings any part of the profits from its 
plantations; therefore, when it does restart paying dividends 
(which should be soon), these should be at a good rate. The 
company has fifty factories, and its last balance-sheet showed 
assets totalling $354,000,000, say £76,000,000, compared with 
which the £15,000.000 equivalent figure of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company seems less impressive than it really is. 
* . . 

There is a great deal of perturbation among the thousands 
of people who hold shares of one sort or another in Lever 
Brothers at the pronounced fall that has occurred in the 
quotations. This is based upon the widespread rumour that 
the accounts due in a few weeks’ time will make a poor showing, 
and that the dividend on the ordinary shares may be passed. 
The fact that no reassuring statement has come from the 
company, combined with the circumstance that for about two 
years past the biggest circularising outside broker has been 
pushing with the strongest possible recommendations the 
junior issues of this great combine (a sure indication to the 
initiated of the existence of a big seller), lends colour to the 
rumour. Whether or not the dividend is passed on the 
ordinary is of minor importance compared with what margin 
for the other issues is shown by the accounts ; for whilst there 
are only £2,400,000 of ordinary, all of them privately held, 
the public holds £54,227,546 of other shares, ranging from the 
7 per cent. preference to 20 per cent. preferred ordinary. The 
megalomania ot the late Lord Leverhulme has doubtless resulted 
in Lever Brothers being congested with a large number of 
businesses they had better be without, and the recent sale 
of the Sanitas holding is probably an indication of a clearing-up 
policy. The subsidy of over £1,000,000 to the Niger Company, 
to enable it to resume dividends, is further evidence in the 
same direction. The British Oil Cake report shows that in 


virtue of the arrangement entered into less than a year ago, 
that company received from Lever Brothers the handsome 
sum of £350,000, whilst Lever Brothers received from it only 


£87,500. 
* * * 


I cannot pretend to be in the confidence of the Lever 
Brothers directorate, but am prepared to make a shrewd guess 
that they have resolved to put an end to the policy that has 
prevailed up to quite recently, of absorbing one thing after 
another at any cost, and that they will probably act upon 
the wise City maxim that if you are going to have a bad year 
you may as well whack everything in, so as the more easily 
to show a recovery. For a long time past, when asked what 
should be done in connection with the shares of this company, 
I have invariably replied to the effect that the 7 per cent. 
preference, which rank first may as well be held, but that the 
8 per cent. A preference and the 20 per cent. preferred ordinary 
should be sold, and this advice cannot be improved upon to-day. 

* * = 


Since the foregoing note was written I, and doubtless some 
thousands of my readers, have received a circular letter from 
the firm referred to above, Messrs. Arthur Wheeler & Co., of 
Leicester, referring to ‘* various foolish rumours ” about Lever 
Brothers and giving us the unsolicited advice to buy the 
8 per cent. preference shares, of which they fortunately happen 
to have on sale at the moment 400 at 18s. 9d. On looking 
up previous circulars from the same firm I find that for a year 
or two past they have been offering 400 shares in Lever Brothers. 
Being an innocent in these matters, and, therefore, believing 
whatever appears in financial circulars, I can only conclude 
that, in spite of the thousands of circular letters that have 
been broadcast offering these 400 shares, they are still unsold. 

* * * 


As a matter of fact, anyone wishing to buy these shares can 
get them through the Stock Exchange at prices varying from 
17s. 9d. to 18s. 3d. It would be really interesting to know 
who has been making such endeavours these last two years 
to sell precisely 400 shares as to issue apparently some hundreds 
of thousands of circulars in the process. 

A. Emit Davies. 














Larger BONUS 


The “Scottish Widows” has 
increased the rate of Intermediate 
Bonus (to be allowed in respect of 
Claims and Surrenders) to 
38s. PER CENT. PER ANNUM COMPOUND 

The present is therefore a very 
favourable time to become a Member 


of this old-established Mutual Society. 


Let us quote for your age. 


Scottish Widows 
ah v1 a F ll nd 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G. J, Lidstone, Manager and Actuary). 


Funds 
254 Millions. 


; London: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3, and 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 
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The payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES 


imposes a serious and M7 


INEVITABLE €&® 


burden upon successors to 
estates. To provide against 
possible serious loss consult 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Representatives Everywhere. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
HOLBORN BARS, EC.1. P.P. 1. 

































SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 

The service given by this department is among the most 
exhaustive and dependable in the country. We can 
generally show you what rare books are available, or pro- 
cure them for you if they are to be bought. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on Art, 

and Coloured Plate Books, Natural History, Modern Authors, ete. 
Separate Spee for new books, beautifully bound books, book- 
plates, and kbindings, and a Room for the C 

Write jor Catalogues and Descriptive Bookla 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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OOKS.—Story of the Nations, 67 vols., {9, cost {25; Smollett’s 
Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost £3 12s., Arthur Maclean’s Works, 9 vols., £5 53., 
cost {9 98. ; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, £4 43. ; 

Wheatiey’s London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., £40; Symonds Ben- 
venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12 ; London Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parts com- 
plete, {5 ; Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s.; Cruikshank Comic Almanac, 
10 vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., £12; Blake's 
Designs for Gray's Poems, 1922, {10, cost £15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 3, 
1824, illus., rare, £4 48.; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne’s Hydrotaphia, 
Urme Burial, etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, {5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 
vols., £3 38. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Cataloguesfree. Libraries 
er parcels of books purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders, 
a1 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





















Merchandise 
Through an organized Merchandise Department, 
the Westminster Bank is practised in the handling 
of all manner of goods, and is prepared to have 
any consignment unloaded, warehoused, and in- 
sured at the shortest notice. It will issue sampling 
and delivery orders against pro rata payments of 
buyers designated by the customer, and is always 

ready to help the latter to find a market and 
in every way to extend his connexions. 
Detailed information may be obtained 
Jrom the Foreign Branch 
82 Cornhill 
E.C.3 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 























AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £60,000,000 Annual Income - - £8,900,000 

“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bowurne’s Insurance Directory. 











Apply for Prospectus to the 
Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 














LOW’S 
SUPPLEMENTS 


PENCIL SKETCHES by LOW previously published: Jan. 16, Mr. H. G. 
Wells; Jan. 23, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald; Jan. 30, Mr. Arnold Bennett; 
Feb. 6, Lord Oxford; Feb. 13, Mr. Joseph Conrad; Feb. 20, Sir 
W. Joynson Hicks; Feb. 27, Mr. Bernard Shaw; March 6, Mr. Lloyd 
George; March 13, Mr. St. Loe Strachey; March 20, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain; March 27, Lord Beaverbrook. Copies of the issues 
containing these sketches, 7d. each, post free. 


FRAMED (black wood) sketches, 3s. each. Frames only, 2s. 6d. each. 
Postage Is. extra for | or 2 framed sketches or frames. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN costs :— 


One Year post free 2 ne i +» 30s. Od. 
Six Manths ie ae pa su --. 15s. Od. 
Three Months _,, eo 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








OOKS.—Cassel’s Book of Knowledge, 8 vols., £3 5s.; Erskine’s 
Vanished Cities of Arabia, 25s. net for 13s. 6d.; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers, 2 large vols., 1889, {2 10s.; Strickland’s Dictionary of Irish 

Artists with 150 portraits, etc., 2 vols., 1913, £2 28. ; Casanova's Memoirs in French, 
8 vols., {2 28.; Century Cyclopedia of Names, half morocco, 308.; Sadler's 
Commentaries on New Testament, 1898, 12 vols., 358.; Hannay’s Sex Symbolism, 
2 vols., 258.; Burn’s Poems, Edinburgh 1805, 15s.; Burn’s Poems, Belfast 1803, 
{2 103.; Edmund Caudler on the Edge of the World, new copy, 6s., pub. ros. 6d. ; 
Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 32s., pub. £3 38.; The Parson's 
Horn Book, curious plates, only 2 copies done 1831, £3 38.; Weininger, Sex and 
Character, 1906, 25s.; Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Importance, 1903, 218. ; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 1603, £9 98. ; Mead’s Thrice Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 38. ; 
Mead’s Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, £3 108.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d., 
pub. 25s.; The Beggar's Opera, 14 caricatures by Powys Bvans, 23., pub. 7s. 6d. ; 
Arthur Machen’s Works, “‘ Caerleon” Edit., 9 vols, as new, £5 58., pub. £9 98. ; 
Cook 25 Great Houses of France, {3 38.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15 ; 
R *s Confessi , illus. with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 248., pub. 
£3 38.; Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 243.; Hamerton's 
Paris, Large paper, {2 2s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 28.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, 
£2 28.; Dicken’s Sketches by Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 108.; Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock, 1840, rst Edition, 3 vols., 258.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 
4 vols., 1914, £8 tos. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try 
me. I am the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Housman, 
Shropshire Lad, 1896; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Hawbuck Grange, 
1847; Harford’s Fan, The Story of a Young Girl's Life, 3 vols., 1892; Hudson's 
The Purple Land that England Lost, 2 vols., 1885, Hudson's Naturalist in La Plata, 
1892: Idle Days in Patagonia, 1893.—BAKER'’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 








COPY of the RATIONALIST REVIEW and full particulars 
of the RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION sent gratis.—Address Warts, 
$ Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 





Becestee BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Osporngs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 




















Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
S change of address are particu- 

larly requested to write early im 
the week. "Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New Statesman, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT 


LECTURES. 





ENIOR MUSIC MISTRESS.—Wanted in May or September, 
Resident Senior Music Mistress with very good experience, to 
teach Class Singing and Ear Training, with some Piano. Salary 

according to experience. Apply—HEAD MISTRESS, Bedgebury 
Park, Goudhurst, Kent. 





SCHOOLS 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM> 

BRISTOL. Founded 1&9. R by the Board of Education as an 

cient Secondary School. Head tress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Prepata- 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior School 

and Boarding House tor children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholar- 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


’ 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 

> sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated ia its own grounds 

15 acres. 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The ~ er g is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods modern ucation.— Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED | 

HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of ‘‘ New Ideals 
in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for Matri- 
culation or Res ions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, French 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, 
Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls from 3 to 

9 years. ~_Principals : Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 
LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 

downe Road, Bedford. — eee: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to b h of Gy tics. ¢ Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and ae Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees £165 per annum. —For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School ; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., "MA. Principal, 

Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and 
Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Secretary. 


Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons., 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 
coach for all Univ. and Univ. Ent. Exams. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 
66 BAKER STREET, W. I. Mayfair 3797. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


























GUILDHOUSE, 


ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


“FIVE QUARTERS,” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.39 to 4.45 p.m. 


THE 


SEVENTH COURSE OF ADDRESSES (continued). 


“SOME SUGGESTED REFORMS.” 


SUNDAYS, nemnnaniee 
MONTAGUE FORDHAM, M.A., Secretary, The Rural Recon- 
* The Ruri ul Problem and Its Solution.” 

“Land Workers and Land 


26. 
r1th.— Mr. 
struction Committee, 
18th.—Sir WILLIAM BEACH THOMAS, K.B.E., 
Reform.’ 
25th.—The Pight Hon. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, O.M., M.P., 
for the Land 
and.—Miss GLADYS BURLTON, M.A., 
“ Reforming our Shops.” 
-_ oth.—Mr. COMPTON MACKENZIE, “ The Abolition of Capital Punishment.’s 
a 16th.—Mr. P. MORLEY HORDER, F.R.I.B.A., “How to Preserve our 
Countryside.’ 
23rd.—Whit Sunday. 
3cth.—Mr. H. HAMILTON FYFE, 
by the Press.’ 
6th.—Mr. JOHN MURRAY, C.V.O., “‘ The Doctors and the Public.” 
13th.—Mr. M. L. JACKS, M.A., Head Master of Mill Hill School, ‘“‘ Some 
Suggested Reforms in Secondary Education, with particular reference 
to the Public Schools.” 


EUSTACE MILES. 
LECTURES on PRACTICAL SUBJECTS, Apri, To JUNE. 
At the SALONS, 40 CHANDOS STREET, Charing Cross, W.C. 2, 
every THURSDAY at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m. 
* EASY AND ATTRACTIVE MEALS WITHOUT MEAT.” 
By Miss Catherine Brown, M.C.A. 
‘" CURES FOR IRRITABILITY AND RESTLESSNESS.” 
By Mr. Eustace Miles. 
For full Syllabus apply to Lecture Secretary, 40, Chandos Street, W.C. 2 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 


every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand 
typists provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


19 

Apr. 
” 

“My Policy 


May of the Burlton Business Institution, 


“The Manufacture of Public Opinion 





APRIL, 8th, a* 3.45. 
APRIL 8th, at 6.15 p.m. 














UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 9 Grays Inn Road. 


M —— BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








EDICAL, ENGINEERING AND GENERAL TRANSLATIONS 
from French, Italian, Swedish and Russian, undertaken by M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
and B.Sc. (Eng.), A.M.I.E.E., A.C.G.I.—Box 179, NEw STATESMAN, to Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


LITERARY 


RAL CLASSES in Short Story, Article, Film Scenario and 
Play Writing begin April 12. Write: Principal, Kingsbury Society of 
Authorship, 15 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 











PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
(N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S.) 
159 AUCKLAND ROAD, LONDON, S.E. Io. 
April 21.—ART CITIES, ITALY .. ee ee oe 
May 22.—GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE oe oe 
June 25.—_CHATEAUX LOIRE, PYRENEES .. ee 
First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 


REFORMED INNS. 


INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
aeerieeedy Ry dy HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

hk for descriptive List (Grats). 
P.R.H.A., ata St. George’s House, 1935 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 


Bloomsbury aay Conan, hae Lond W.Cc. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 

Hotel. tion, oof floors, Sane night porters. Bed- 

toom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per ni; Full tariff on application. 
Telegrams : “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone : i 1232. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters. —Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 

ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest 
House, 200 ft. up on Southern Downs; every comfort.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


4 weeks. 
4 weeks. 
27 days. 
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TO LET AND WANTED 


O LET, FURNISHED until end of June, Pan's Place, a modern 
thatched cottage, $4 mile from Boxmoor Station, high, sunny position, five 
bedrooms, bathroom, etc., garage.—Apply Miss Last, Dew Green Cottage, 

Felden, Boxmoor, Herts. 


ED - SITTING ROOM with breakfast, suit friends, evening 
meal if desired, also single.—199 Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 











182-186, Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.— Unfur- 
Gas fires and rings in all erate rooms, 
estern 4948. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : 


|= DON. Miss Lambert would like to hear of Families wishing 
to take Paying Guests at moderate terms. Central position. Apply “‘ Where 
to Live,” Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, W.C.r1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRING IS COMING.—Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, ectc., Turned 
and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new.— Write for descriptive price list 
orsend garments for free estimate, Lonnon Turnine Co., Turning Specialists 

since 1397 (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. We collect ‘Phone 
Clissold 4777 














OTTINGDEAN, SUSSEX.—Guests received in comfortable 
house close to sea and downs. Terms: Season 4 gns., out of Season 3 gns. 
—Address St. Margarets, Rottingdean. Telephone 36. 


FASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms. Wire- 
less.—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Seventy tooms ; electric light; 5 acres ; ds, ten 

croq . Board-residence, 528. 6d. to 65s. Write for 

Prospectus. —Littledean House, ttledean, Glos. 


ONDON.—Private Home, St. John’s Wood Quarter. With every 
comfort, excellent cuisine, geste would welcome Anglo-Indian or other guests. 
Retired and charming ion, yet within 15 minutes Oxford Circus. French,Ger- 

man and Spanish spoken.—‘‘The Turret,” Chislett Road, N.W.6, Tel,, Hampstead 888e, 











Earn while learning. 
London, 8.W. 1. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories, 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13] Victoria St., 


EAL HARRIS.— LkEwis 





AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Patterns Free on request, stating 
Scotland. 


Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
shades desired.—NBEWALL, 104 Stornoway, 


— CLASSIFIED wis herent ~ 
| Single insertion, atl line = insertion ° R 
13 insertions os 














26 
52 ‘ i " twain 
A line averages nine words. 

Box Numbers to be counted as one line. 

“The New Statesman,” 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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